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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE Russians appear to be succeeding in Asia. They attacked 
Ardahan on 17th May, stormed it, and drove out the Turks, 
who fled, leaving eighty-one guns, many of them, it is stated, of 
Krupp’s manufacture. The attacking force numbered 17,000 
men and the besieged 8,000, and in the judgment of the Turkish 
War Office the defence was a poor one, for the Governor is to 
be tried for deserting his post too soon. The occupation of the 
fortress enables another column to advance in safety towards 
Erzeroum, the object of all the Russian operations, which, we 
may add, are clearly not interrupted by the much-spoken-of 
“rising” of the Circassians. They appear to have risen 
in places, but not in force sufficient to interrupt communi- 
cations carefully guarded both by troops and by the more 
faithful tribes. According, indeed, to a telegram of Wednesday 
from Erzeroum to the Daily Telegraph—the most emphatically 
pro-Turkish journal in Europe—some further disaster must have 
happened to the Ottoman arms. The Generals in command have 
abandoned Erzeroum, and fled ninety miles down the western branch 
of the Euphrates to Erzingan, where they are throwing up earth- 
works for defence. The military critic of that journal, a competent 
authority, evidently believes the statement, and thinks ‘‘ the defence 
of Armenia has collapsed,” and the correspondent at Erzeroum 
uses words which suggest that he wishes to imply more than it is 
safe to commit to the wires. Indeed, the only reason for doubt- 
ing his message is the difficulty of understanding why the Turks 
forwarded it. 


The European news is still unimportant. No attempt 
has yet been made to cross the Danube,—the river has 
tisen greatly, and the arrival of the Czar at Bucharest, which 
was to have been the signal for active operations, is 
postponed to June 7. It is still believed that the Russians 
will cross at many places at once, and day by day the estimate 
of the force now concentrating upon the river seems to in- 
crease, while the slow and complete preparations of the Grand 
Duke imply a determination to make the passage one of the entire 
army. ‘The Turks are reported to be quite ready everywhere 
along the river, but in Constantinople the Generals and the 
Minister of War are evidently distrusted. The impression 
seems to be that there is a want of energy, and demon- 
strations are spoken of against the Ministry, and even against 
the Sultan. We incline to believe that the letters from the front 
alarm the better-informed Mahommedans, and that facts are 
known to them about the condition of the army not suspected in 
Western Europe. At all events, as the crisis draws nearer there 
is much disorder in Constantinople, and great complaints of the 
conduct of the war. 


The latest intelligence from Constantinople points to serious 
apprehensions existing in Government gircles. The Softas, who 
have recently been purchasing arms, especially revolvers, sent 
a deputation to the Chamber on May 23, and afterwards 
visited the Palace. They demanded the execution of the Com- 
mandant of Ardahan, and a change in the Ministry. The sub- 
Sequent debate was so violent that the President adjourned the 








663 | sitting, and on May 24 the capital was declared in a state of sioge, 


all persons ordered to surrender their arms, and domiciliary visits 
authorised to search for them. It is believed that the Chamber 
is regarded at the Palace as a centre for these manifestations, and 
that it will in a day or two be prorogued, with little intention of 
calling it together again. As the arms cannot be seized, the 
soldiery being reluctant to harass the guardians of the mosques or 
enter the women’s apartments, the news of the reported disaster at 
Erzeroum may be followed by very serious disturbances, but the 
Minister at War is not this time on the side of the agitating 


party. 


The independence of Roumania was decreed on May 21 in the 
Senate and Chamber of Deputies by a nearly unanimous vote, 
and declared by Prince Charles on the 23rd, in a speech in which 
he expressed his confidence that the Great Powers would agree. 
Russia, it is said, has already accepted the change; and Austria, 
which was supposed to be most hostile, has evidently agreed to 
consider the announcement unimportant. Germany will not long 
delay recognition, and though England and France will be more 
tardy, they have no interest in a useless: opposition. Indeed, as 
we have endeavoured to show elsewhere, their interest is in an 
independence which will diminish the temptation now felt at 
Bucharest to rely exclusively on Russia. That Power has now 
nothing to offer but additions of territory, which, so far as they 
strengthen Roumania and weaken Turkey, must be acceptable to 
Europe. 


The French President has sent a Message to the Senate 
announcing that he has been compelled to dispense with M. 
Jules Simon, and to prorogue the Assembly for a month. His 
motive, he repeats, is a fear lest M. Jules Simon having failed to 
control the Chamber, the President should be compelled to yield 
to a party desiring great innovations, and full of ideas to which 
he will not yield to-day, to-morrow, or at any time. He believes 
they will injure and degrade France, and intends to use against 
them ‘ within legal limits” the whole power entrusted to him by the 
Constitution. Sixty-eight Prefects have been removed, and re- 
placed by the old Monarchists recently superseded ; and severe 
threats are uttered against the Radical Press, which has become 
violent,—though, as yet, no action has been taken. It is believed 
that the Marshal will ask the Chamber to pass the Budget, then 
prorogue for a month, and then dissolve, but that the Left intend 
by refusing the Budget to secure an earlier dissolution. This 
part of the programme is, however, still doubtful. What is cer- 
tain is that the Administration is complaining through all its 
organs of the foreign Press, and hinting that after the dissolution 
a state of siege may be declared. While the Assembly exists, the 
declaration requires its assent. 


An astounding number of rumours are afloat as to the action 
of foreign Powers in view of the changes in France, but there is 
little authentic information. It is stated that the garrison of Alsace- 
Lorraine is to be increased, that Italy dreads an attack, that 
the Pope is delighted, and that the British Government proposes 
an alliance with France against Russia, Germany, and Italy. Much 
of all this must be nonsense. What appears to be true is that Prince 
Bismarck is not pleased, the Provincial Correspondenz intimating 
distrust of the pacific intentions of the new Ministry; that the 
Italian Premier has said in Parliament that the event would increase 
the need of watchfulness; that the Pope has counselled modera- 
tion to the French Bishops ; and that the British Government has 
done nothing whatever. Coups d'état do not attract even Tories here, 
It is more than probable that all Courts are slightly alarmed, any 
prospect of confusion in France embarrassing their policies, but 
any interference which would enable and almost compel Marshal 
MacMahon to assume a military dictatorship is to the last degree 
unlikely. It should be noted that the French Funds, which would 
decline heavily at the prospect of war, have, on the contrary, 
slightly risen. 

The division on the Earl of Harrowby’s amendment to the 
Government Burials Bill shows that the Archbishop of Canter- 
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bury, the Bishop of Exeter, and the Bishop of Oxford voted for 
Lord Harrowby’s amendment, while eleven bishops voted against 
it, namely, the Bishops of Bath and Wells, Carlisle, Chichester, 
Ely, Hereford, Lichfield, Lincoln, Llandaff, Peterborough, Roeh- 
ester, and Salisbury. It is only fair to say, however, that the 
Bishop of Peterborough, in his very witty and brilliant speech, 
expressed views at least as liberal as those of many who 
supported the amendment, and suggested a settlement which, 
though not satisfactory, might very easily be made satis- 
factory, with exceedingly little change. Dr. Magee thinks 
that any Dissenter should be allowed to use in a Churchyard 
any burial service that has the sanction of the incumbent of 
the parish, or in case of his disapproval, the sanction of the 
bishop of the diocese. Now, it is obviously fair enough that as 
the clergymen of the Established Church are limited to specific 
forms in their Churchyards, so the Dissenters also should be so 
limited, and should not have any greater liberty than the in- 
cumbents themselves. But it is far from reasonable to make the 
character of the form to be used dependent on the assent of a 
bigoted incumbent or a narrow-minded bishop. Why not require 
a copy of the form of service used to be always deposited with the 
incumbent of the parish, and simply make it a penal offence to 
include in that service any sneers, attacks, or insinuations against 
other persons’ faith which might be justly offensive to men of other 
religions,—an issue of which a Court of law might well be the 
judge? That would give ‘ Agnostics’ the right of saying what 
they pleased at the grave, so long as they attacked no other faith, 
and did not go beyond the forms of which they had deposited a 
copy with the incumbent. If there is no objection to a silent 
burial, there can be none to a burial not referring at all to the 
religious convictions of the mourners or the dead, but dwelling 
only on the character of the deceased. 

Dr. Pusey has been asked for his opinion as to the duty of 


Ritualist clergymen in relation to the Ridsdale Judgment, and 
his reply so far shows embarrassment, that he is evidently in- 


been published in the Calcutta Gazette. ‘That looks a it Lp 
Lytton were desirous to parade his victory overthe J udges, a yj, 
tory which can lead to nothing. ‘The Indian Government ha, 
the right to dismiss a Judge, but there is no chance whi” 
that they will do it, except for reasons for which they woulg 
propose such dismissal to Parliament. The effect of the publi. 
cation will be, we fear, a hailstorm of petitions from 
suitors, praying Lord Lytton to reprimand the Courts for 
having decided their plaints unfairly. There are a good 
powers reserved to Government in England—for md 
power of impressment—which it is equally undesirable to 


always be reviewing troops in London. 


What is the matter with Mr. Bright, that after making the 
first and almost only speech of his life in the slightest degree 
favourable to war, as he did at Birmingham not so many months 
ago, on the Eastern Question, he is now so very i 
with Mr. Gladstone and his resolutions, so far as they favour 
our ultimate intervention in the very sense indicated, or half. 
indicated, by himself at Birmingham? It is not only well know, 
that he used all his influence to prevent the Liberal party from 
following Mr. Gladstone on the last two resolutions, but now, 
when interrogated by a correspondent as to his silence in the 
recent debate, he sends him a curt letter, containing little but the 
snubbing remark that he is himself the best judge when to be silent 
and when to speak. Perhaps he is. But that is no reason for not 
explaining to the public the secret of the very illiberal change 
which seems to have come over his opinions on the Easter 
Question. 

Speeches on education are, we suppose, useful, but they are 
becoming very tiresome. The speakers never suggest anything 
new, and seldom point out any possible improvement in methods, 
Even Lord Coleridge’s eloquence fails to make the subject 
attractive. He told the Yorkshire Union of Mechanics’ Insti- 
tutes on Wednesday that knowledge made the lower classes nat 




















clined, but rather ashamed, to say that though he never wished 
to wear the eucharistic vestments before, and did not think those 
symbols the best way of teaching the doctrines for which they 
are supposed to stand, he would rather like to wear them now, as 
a mode of showing his disapprobation of the judgment. Mr. 
Oakley expresses in another column a very similar feeling, and 
we ventured to declare our conviction last week that many of 
the clergy who had never yet practised Ritualism would be in- 
clined by what they would think the unfairness of the Rids- 
dale Judgment, to take to it. We venture, however, to add 
that such a course would be childish, splenetic, and even wholly 
indefensible,—except, perhaps, on the part of those who, like Dr. 
Pusey, believe profoundly in the peculiar ideas which the eucharistic 
vestments are supposed to express. Be the Ridsdale Judgment 
wrong or right, gaudy ‘‘ vestments” are none the better, as 
Mr. Oakley almost seems to think, because the law has declared 
against them, A reasonable man would hardly violate even a bad 
sumptuary law, only for the sake of violating it, if his reason 
condemned the extravagance which the law forbade. 


The only secession as yet resulting from the Ridsdale judgment 
has been, oddly enough, the secession of an Evangelical. The 
Rey. Dr. Gregg, Vicar of East Harborne, who gave his parish- 
ioners to know some years ago that he was unhappy at the tolera- 
tion of Ritualism which the Ecclesiastical Courts sanctioned, has 
now finally seceded, and has accepted the charge of a Voluntary 
church and congregation, the members of which have recently 
ceased to worship in the Church of England. {It is difficult to 
understand what it is in the Ridsdale judgment which has added 
the final straw to Dr. Gregg’s burden. But his conscientious self- 
sacrifice is worthy of all praise, even though it be self-sacrifice for 
a crotchet of a curious kind. We presume that Dr. Gregg holds 
that the eastern position ought not in any case to be tolerated,— 
whether the breaking of the bread be visible to the congregation 
or not. 

Lord Salisbury has approved Lord Lytton’s censure upon the 
High Court of Allahabad for not punishing the magistrate, Mr. 
Leeds, who inflicted so light a sentence on Mr. Fuller for 
striking his groom a blow which was followed by, though 
it did not cause, death, He has also informed the Judges 
that they are liable to Executive censure, Parliament not 
having made their tenure of office irrevocable, but only 
authorised their appointment ‘‘ during her Majesty’s pleasure.” 
They are liable to dismissal, and if liable to dismissal, liable to be 


dangerous, but safe to the State, because the more they read, the 
more they would see that the ultimate power in England wag 
the English people; that they would be better and happier 
for knowing more of the glories of God's creation and 
of man’s works; and that the study of great men would 
take conceit out of them. Lord Coleridge admitted these 
things were common-places, but defended their repeti- 
tion because common-places were the wisdom of our ances- 
tors. Considering that our ancestors, though they did invent the 
apopthegm that “ learning is better than houses and land,” never 
taught common people anything they could help, that is an odd 
defence for a speech on popular education. We do not, however, 
blame Lord Coleridge. It is only his misfortune and every- 
body else’s that the community still hungers for addresses 
on subjects about which there is not controversy enough to make 
addresses interesting. We have tried elsewhere, just for a change, 
to state some arguments we have recently heard quite seriously 
advanced on the other side, but fully expect to be told that we 
are at heart on the side of ignorance. The truisms are safer for 
public speakers, and so we suppose they must repeat them; but 
what a loss to the few enjoyments of the world it is. Suppose 
Lord Coleridge had given his lecture to those mechanics on the 
causes of the power and of the decay of political oratory. 


We fear we last week misquoted Mr. Gladstone’s obiter dictum 
on the property of the Church of England. He estimated it at 
£90,000,000, which she would carry away with her if disestablished 
according to the plan followed with regard to the Church of Ire- 
land. This makes Mr. Gladstone’s estimate of her total wealth 
tally much more closely with the figures we quoted, after certain 
deductions, from Mr. F. Martin’s report. 


The “annexation” of the Transvaal appears to have been 
accomplished very easily. Sir T. Shepstone, after issuing his pro- 
clamation, appointed himself, under authority from the Queen, 
Administrator of the State, abolished the war-tax, and offered the 
Dutch officials their places back again. They all accepted them 
under the new Government. Sir Bartle Frere telegraphs to the 
Colonial Office on 1st May that all danger of opposition has 
passed away. The majority of the Boers welcome the change, being 
convinced that independence was impossible, and the British troops 
were transported to the interior in Boers’ waggons. It must not 
be forgotten that the only party affected by the change, the Boers, 
probably do not number 7,000 families, scattered for the most 





informed of the conduct which will lead to it. Lord Salisbury 
is no doubt right in his law, but his despatch should not have 


part over great distances, and hostile to the British only for theit 
treatment of the natives, which strikes the Dutch as feeble. The 


or to abandon. JBayonets are indispensable, but one need not 
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Smense inffzence of § Sir T. Shepstone among the blacks, as com- 
with their deadly hatred to the Boers, has probably tended 
to modify that view, as also has the recent series of defeats. The 
Dutch have still the opportunity of controlling the local govern- 
ment, which, subject to the Confederation, will be left mainly in 
in their own hands. 
Mr. Samuel Fielden, of Todmorden, is a little horrified at the 
with which Lord Beaconsfield is credited in some 
ith one of the chief shares in that beneficent Factory legis- 
lation in which Mr. Fielden’s father took so leading a part, and in 
aletter to the Times of this day week he complains of the tendency 
of the recent deputation to Lord Beaconsfield to exclude his 
father from his fair share of the credit of what used to be called 
«Mr, Fielden’s Act,” and of the ion by Lord Beacons- 
field of so disproportionate a share of the credit of that legislation. 
Mr. Fielden is doing a filial part in combating for the honour of 
his father’s memory, but he must not forget that, in rela- 
tion to human fame at least, the same law holds good as in 
rélation to human property,—‘* To him that hath shall be given, 
and from him that hath not shall be taken away even that which 
he hath.” Lord Beaconsfield is a great man, and he will have 
more credit for helping to remove one of the people’s miseries by 
the slightest push from his little finger than the late Mr. Fielden, 
who probably did nothing else that was in any high degree 
memorable, will get for labouring with his whole force for many 
years to remove the grievances of the factory operatives. 


A remarkable man, possibly a man of genius, though some may 
probably think him subject to strange delusions, died at Nice last 
week, and as far as we know, no English paper has yet made men- 
tion of his death. Every one knows how for near fifty years Mr. 
David Urquhart has carried on constant war in the region of 
opinion against the designs of Russia, and how devoted 
a following — including some very able men—he had 
gained for himself, not merely here, but in France, Italy, 
and the East. It is remarkable that his death should have 
occurred at a time when his great enemy was entering on 
her new career, and when Turkey was fighting against her 
single-handed,—a crisis which he always regarded as the signal 
of Turkish regeneration. It is, perhaps, still more remarkable 
that his death has occurred at a moment when his ideas appear 
to have transfused themselves into some powerful organs of 
English opinion, so that in listening to the Pall Mall Gazette and 
the Morning Post, we often seem to be hearing the very utterances 
of Mr. Urquhart. Whatever may be thought of his political 
idées fixes, he has at least conferred one great boon upon England, 
in the introduction amongst us of the Turkish bath, the one 
Turkish institution which it is certainly desirable to adopt. 


It is a curious thing to find a wreck due, not to the ship striking 
arock, but to a rock striking the ship, yet this is what seems to 
have happened in the case of the iron screw steamer ‘ Knight 
Templar,’ which, on February 23, off the Gulf of Tunis, seems 
to have been struck by a rock from a submarine volcano, while in 
1,000 fathoms of water at a distance of ten miles from the nearest 
known group of rocks. The shock was accompanied by a rumbling 
noise and by a seething of the sea into white foam all round the 
ship, and though the ship was not stopped in her course, she soon 
began to fill, and had to be steered to the island of Galita, 
where the captain ran her on shore in a shallow place, which 
he accomplished within four hours of the submarine shock. When 
éxamined by divers, and subsequently in dock in Malta, it appeared 
that at a distance of about fifteen feet from the stem of the vessel 
some nine or ten feet had been torn out of her by something 
which crossed her course at right angles, and the ship had also been 
struck in a similar way on the after-part from the same direction, 
and a good part of her keel twisted. Mr. William Coppin, ex- 
Surveyor to the Board of Trade, who gives us this account at 
length in Monday’s Times, is evidently quite satisfied that a rock | 
driven through the sea by a submarine volcano had struck and 








periods added together. His view is that living germs exist 
in all stages of growth, in some of which they are hard and in- 
sensible to heat, in others plastic and instantaneously destroyed 
by heat, and he thinks that by repeating the heating process 
very often, the heat catches the different germs in all their stages, 
while if only one heating take place, even though it last for many 
hours, some of the germs may live through it, owing to their not 
having reached the stage of development in which they are 
destroyed by heat. Another way of destroying the vitality of 
these germs is to deprive them completely of air by the use of 
the Sprengel pump, after five or six hours’ exposure to which 
they will be rendered permanently barren. Probably Dr. Bastian 
may find that this discovery of Professor Tyndall's accounts for 
some of the seeming successes which he has achieved in producing 
life out of tubes previously raised to a very high temperature, and 
sustained at that temperature for many hours. 


The most recent report by Mr. C. V. Riley on the insects of the 
State of Missouri contains new and rather alarming news of that 
uncommonly formidable little emigrant, the Colorado beetle, 
whose qualities as an invader Sir Wilfred Lawson not long ago 
described as so much more dangerous than those of Count von 
Moltke’s troops. And really Mr. Riley’s account of the extreme 
ease with which this little creature adapts himself to new condi- 
tions, especially in the temperate zone, is very threatening to 
European friends of the potato. It cannot thrive, it seems, 
where the thermometer ranges near 100° Fahrenheit, but in tem- 
perate regions it thrives admirably, and even takes to other food 
than the potato, where the potato is deficient. It has migrated 
1,500 miles to the eastward of its first habitat in less than twenty 
years, and if it manages to cross the Atlantic, it will certainly take 
to English life in the kindliest way. Mr. Riley thinks it quite 
an Anglo-Saxon among beetles, in its power of cutting itself loose 
from its old home, and finding a new home under new conditions. 
It can sleep for a month or two without injury, and it alters 
its physical conformation with the new food and new climate 
it finds. Two other American beetles have already acclima- 
tised themselves in Europe, and no American beetle has shown 
such powers of adapting itself to a ‘‘new environment” as 
the Colorado. Perhaps, after all, it will be some beetle which 
will eventually defeat man in the conflict for existence, and 
become the chief inhabitant of this little planet. 


The candidates who seemed likely to dispute, at the best ad- 
vantage, the Oxford Professorship of Poetry with Principal Shairp, 
of St. Andrew's, namely, Mr. Palgrave, the accomplished poet, 
editor, and critic, and Mr. Courthorpe, whose brilliant treatment of 
‘‘ The Birds” of Aristophanes drew so much attention some years 
ago, have retired, and left Principal Shairp in possession of the 
field. No one doubts that he can criticise poetry with a depth 
and delicacy likely to make the Chair in his hands a post of some 
importance, if only he will treat it as a post of some importance. 
Unfortunately, thedemands made on the Oxford Professor of Poetry 
by the conditions of the foundation are very slight, and it has 
not been usual for the Professor to go much beyond those 
requirements. Could not Principal Shairp inaugurate a better 
tradition, and give Oxford each year at least a continuous course 
of lectures on some one great poet, such as would suffice 
to make his genius better understood by the English 
people? We know no man more thoroughly competent to the 
task than Principal Shairp, for while he has the delicate dis- 


crimination which makes his poetic criticism true and character- 
istic, he has also that depth of nature and conviction which 
give a certain breadth of human, as well as purely critical, 
interest to his essays on the English poets. 


It must not be forgotten, in considering the chances of a French 


coup d'état, that the Duc Decazes has consented to remain in the 


Cabinet. 
Liberal as an average English Tory, and before any military 


Though not a Liberal in the French sense, he is as 


wrecked the ship. It is hard for the sailors that at the very time 
when man is contriving such frightful torpedoes for their destruc- 
tion, the earth herself should begin exploding natural torpedoes 
upon them, without even the warning of a declaration of war. 


_ At the last meeting of the Royal Society, Professor 
Tyndall read an interesting paper in connexion with the sub- 
ject of spontaneous generation, in which he showed that | 
repeated heatings for a short time destroy the living germs 
from which infectious growths proceed much more effectu- 
ally than any continuous heating for a long time, even 
though that time should be much longer than all the shorter 


blow could be struck he must be expelled the counsels of the 
President. He probably dreads Radical measures, but he is 
certainly not a Bonapartist, and he has just insisted on the ex- 
pulsion of Don Carlos from France. That Prince was residing 
at Pau, issuing inflammatory protests against the abolition of the 
Biscayan fweros, and apparently intending another descent into 
Spain. The Spanish Ambassador remonstrated, but without 
effect, until the Foreign Secretary made the expulsion a condition 
| of his remaining in office, when Don Carlos was directed to quit 
| French territory. ‘Till the Duc Decazes quits the Cabinet nobody 
| will be fusilladed. 


| 








Consols were on Friday 95-}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_—>— 
THE PROGRESS OF THE ORISIS IN FRANCE. 


HE attitude of Marshal MacMahon towards France and to- 
wards the great parties is gradually becoming more 
clear. His own Message to the Senators, the conversations of 
M. de Fourtou, and some recent acts of the Government, though 
they do not justify the President, help greatly to explain his 
idea of his own position and his own duties. He has not, in 
his own opinion, struck a coup d'état, he has no present inten- 
tion of striking one, and he is annoyed as well as a little be- 
wildered by the nearly universal condemnation which has been 
passed by Europe upon his conduct. It is now clear that he 
has from the first been more in the hands of ultra-Conservative 
advisers than the country had suspected, and that they have 
recently become alarmed. They saw that as the sense of 
security returned the Chamber became more and more Liberal, 
that M. Jules Simon became more and more unwilling or 
unable to hold it in check, and that decidedly Radical measures 
on the Press, on the municipal elections, and on all ecclesiasti- 
cal affairs could not be much longer averted. They therefore 
warned the Marshal—who was appointed by a Conservative 
Assembly, to maintain the “ war” against disorder, and who 
has never forgotten the circumstances of his appointment—that 
it was time for him to exert to the utmost his “ legal powers,” 
that is, the extreme powers reserved to him by the Constitu- 
tion. They told him that substantial power had already 
passed from his hands into those of M. Gambetta. They 
warned him that measures which no Conservative would 
approve would shortly be proposed, and they con- 
vinced him that if he appealed to the country through 
legal forms and in his own name, the electors would 
respond. Many of them, as, for example, M. Buffet, were 
probably convinced that the Catholic system in France needed 
stronger defences. Some, as, for example, M. de Fourtou, 
probably hoped that any blow to the Republic would increase 
the chances of a restored Empire, and all looked forward with 
dismay to 1880, and the chance that the Assembly, made 
still more Republican by the new elections to the Senate, one- 
third of which must shortly be re-elected, would remove the 
Marshal himself, “ the only guarantee for social order.” The 
Marshal probably coincided with his whole heart in that latter 
opinion. He is not a clerical, and not an adventurer, but he 
is a Conservative of the strongest military type, and of a 
certain fixed confidence in himself, not as a great politician, 
but as a great officer of the State, a sort of Marshal in the 
political army, and may very easily believe that his super- 
session by a civilian of Radical opinions would be fatal to the 
most permanent interests of France. He agreed, therefore, to 
any act which his advisers recommended, and which was 
within his own wide interpretation of his legal powers. He 
dismissed his Liberal Ministry. He appointed a Ministry of 
all fractions of the Right except the definitely Clerical. He 
agreed to replace the dismissed Monarchical Prefects, sixty- 
two of whom have already been gazetted. He prorogued 
the Assembly for one month, and he wrote to the Senate the 
letter of May 18th, which reads as if he had himself written 
many sentences, and which clearly revealed his mind. He 
stated in it that M. Dufaure had been compelled to agree to 
regrettable innovations, and that M. Jules Simon had been 
defeated on very serious points of legislation, on which he had 
agreed with himself that modification could not be allowed. 
It was impossible, therefore, to go on without appealing to 
the more extreme section of the Radical party, and this he 
would never do, “Neither my conscience nor my patriotism 
permits me to share, even afar off and as regards the future, 
in the triumph of these ideas. I do not think it opportune 
either to-day or to-morrow, or at any period, that they should 
prevail. They would only engender disorder and the degrada- 
tion of France.” He did not believe that the country sympa- 
thised with these ideas. They were not in the programme 
“announced to the country by those who took advantage of 
My name, and declared themselves resolved to sustain My 
power,” and another election would place this beyond a doubt. 
In other words, the Marshal looks to a dissolution not to 
overthrow the Republic, but to make it more Conservative. 
“Until 1880 I am the only man who could propose a change. 
I meditate nothing of the kind. All my advisers are, like me, 
determined to work the institutions loyally, and are incapable 
of striking any blow at them.” The Assembly is prorogued 


then it is well understood, though not express] » stated saa 
Senate will be asked to phe 2 a disectution, ted, that the 
In all this the Marshal-President, though to the last dee 
gree ill-advised, and though far too peremptory in his methods, 
has not only not acted illegally, but has carefully him 
self from expressing any intention of acting illegally, « As 
long,” he says in his Message, “as I am the depositary power. 
I shall make use of it to the whole extent of its legal limite tp 
prevent the ruin of my country.” Those legal limits are, it te 


sident the right to dismiss his Ministers, to select others; to 
supersede Prefects; to prorogue the Assembly, and to dissolve 
it if the Senate concurs,—and this is all he has done. It jg 
very natural for Republicans, always afraid, from their rego}. 
lections, of military power, and distrustful on good grounds of 
many of the Marshal’s advisers, to suspect that he really in- 
tends, if defeated, to use force, but outsiders, less influenced 
by tradition, may judge his character and his acts more calmly, 
There is no reason to suspect the Marshal of devotion either 
to Clericalism, or Legitimacy, or Bonapartism. He is merely an 
obstinate and prejudiced old soldier of the high Conservative 
type, who intends to obey the law, just ashe would obey an order 
from a superior officer, but who has no notion of any control. 
ling force outside the law, who especially rejects the control 
of opinion, and who holds his law-made prerogatives to be ag 
much entitled to respect as the law itself, an opinion by no 
means infrequent among rulers whose powers are not limited 
by ancient prescription, but by modern and intelligible statute, 
American Presidents, for instance, have always held their most 
high-handed acts to be justified, if only they were well within 
the law. He intends to use his prerogative within the law, 
and if his opponents—as we trust and think they will—also 
abide within the law, there are only two questions for im- 
mediate discussion. Will the Senate vote the Dissolution, and 
will the country support the action of the President ? 

We are inclined to believe, in spite of much evidence to the 
contrary, that the Senate will vote the Dissolution. It is true 
that many of the Senators will be very much afraid of losing 
their seats, that many more are opposed to Marshal MacMahon, 
and that a few may be greatly afraid of the return of a still 
more Radical Chamber. But the few Conservatives who might 
be influenced by the latter motive will be still more alarmed 
at the idea of the Marshal’s resignation, which must follow 
a refusal to consult the country; a good many Liberals 
will be of opinion that the knot is one which only the 
country can untie; and the general feeling of a te 
composed of wealthy, well-known, and usually old men is sure 
to be against the acceptance of an immense and sharply defined 
responsibility. If the Senate yields, the country must decide, 
but if the Senate resists, the Senate will in effect, as a single 
body in the State, dismiss the Marshal. We doubt greatly, 
when the actual necessity for voting arrives, whether a body 
so constituted, and conscious of so little hold over the masses, 
will act so courageously and decisively, whether it will not 
rather shift the responsibility on to the shoulders of the 
electors, who are from their numbers almost impersonal, quite 
irresponsible, yet possessed, in French opinion, of the only 
ultimate right. Bonapartists themselves allow that; and 
Legitimists, when no King with divine-right has been en- 
throned. We think, therefore, that the dispute will be rele- 
gated to the electors, and see no serious reason to doubt what 
their decision will be. They will accept the Marshal's resigna- 
tion, and trust the Assembly to choose a trustworthy successor. 
If they had to choose him themselves, they might yield, for 
no one except M. Gambetta is before them with reputation 
sufficient to remove their latent timidity ; and M. Gambetta 
might mean, in their minds, war. If the question were be- 
tween the Person and the Assembly, they might vote for the 
Person, for that is unfortunately their permanent temptation. 
But the question submitted to them will be not that, 
but whether the Assembly, which, on the resignation of 
Marshal MacMahon, must select the President, shall be Repub- 
lican or Reactionary, and they have become as a mass Repub- 
lican, and especially, as the St. Malo election shows, Republican 
as against a Reaction suspected of clerical bias. Very likely 
this bias is exaggerated by popular prejudice. hal 
MacMahon personally is not a cleric ; M. de Fourtou is certainly 
not a devotee of priests. The whole Government will probably 
take an opportunity of dissociating itself from the Ultramon- 
tanes. But it is nearly a certainty that the immense majority 
of Curés will exert themselves for the Reactionary candidates, 
and the peasantry will be confirmed in their suspiciousness by 





for a month; it will then be asked to pass the Budget, and 


the Ourés’ action. The new Assembly, we conceive, will be 


evident, not yet overpassed. The Constitution gives the Pre. - 
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decided Liberal, and in presence of such a vote the President 
wn pd choose between two alternatives, a military coup 
@éat and resignation. We cannot believe, recollecting all 
his previous history, recollecting the awful risk that the Army 
‘aht be divided and France surrendered to civil war, recol- 
- also that the Marshal cannot himself mount a 
throne—an object of ambition which bewilders men’s minds— 
that Marshal MacMahon will discredit a great reputation by so 
immense a crime. The probability, as it seems to us, is of a 
protracted but peaceful crisis, ending in the resignation 
of the Marshal, and the elevation of some not very distinguished 
to the Presidential chair. Things move quickly in 
France, and the tendency of things in Republics is to trust the 
Executive to the “safest” men whom the dominant party 
think can possibly be selected. Of course there is always the 
risk of riot, but Paris is not armed, the garrison is very strong, 
and the financiers, who are sensitive as barometers, obviously 
expect no immediate disturbance on the Continent. 





RUSSIAN SINCERITY AND ENGLISH SINCERITY. 


T may seem that the point taken up by the Duke of Argyll 
in the House of Lords on Monday week, and again in the 
Times of Monday last, and the presumably semi-official reply 
signed “ 8,” in the Times of Wednesday, have rather a slender 
connection with practical politics. But in reality, half the 
blunders of popular opinion on the Eastern Question are due 
to the misconceptions formed as to the moral grounds of 
diplomatic action, and the false judgments to which those 
misconceptions give rise. The arrant nonsense talked as to 
“ Muscovite tactics,” whether in relation to the action of Prince 
Gortschakoff or the action of Mr. Gladstone, has probably done 
more to throw dust in the eyes of the English people than the 
most serious arguments could have effected. And we can hardly 
therefore do a greater service to the public at the present 
moment, than by explaining the actual outcome of the debate 
and correspondence initiated by the Duke of Argyll in refer- 
ence to the straightforwardness or want of straightforward- 
ness of Prince Gortschakoff and of Lord Derby. We 
believe that both the Russian and the British diplomatist 
have been steadily pursuing their own different ends without 
any attempt at disguise, but that the concentration of the 
attention of each on those ends has been so complete, that one 
of the two has not unfrequently been quite taken by surprise 
—and very unpleasant surprise—at the action of the other. 
Only while Russia—so far at least as the printed correspond- 
ence goes—has had the reticence and self-command to refrain 
from invectives against Great Britain, Great Britain, as repre- 
sented by Lord Derby, has not shown that reticence and self- 
command towards Russia. There was, perhaps, a good reason 
for this. Lord Derby had failed in the object he had at heart, 
while Prince Gortschakoff had not failed; and failure is not 
apt to promote either reticence or self-restraint, at least in 
statesmen of the calibre of Lord Derby. But as regards mere 
straightforwardness, we cannot see that there is anything at 
all to choose between the straightforwardness of Prince 
Gortschakoff and the straightforwardness of Lord Derby. 
The issue is this, It is said on the anti-Russian side,—by 
“§..” for instance, in Wednesday’s Zimes, and Lord Derby’s 
bitter reply to Prince Gortschakoff’s circular gives at least a 
fair reason to suppose that this is the view of the British 
Government,—that the declaration of war by Russia, as the 
result of the Turkish despatch rejecting the Protocol, was 
a step which the British Government had no reason to 
expect during at least the first portion of the negotiations 
concerning the Protocol. And the popular allegation goes 
further,—we do not mean that semi-official writers like “ 8.” 
are responsible for so strong a form of the insinuation,—and 
asserts that Russia entrapped Great Britain into signing, in the 
hope of promoting disarmament and peace, a Protocol which was 
subsequently used by Russia tostrengthen her position in making 
Wwar,—the certainty of war having always been present to her 
mind. The Duke of Argyll replies that Russia never at any time 
gave Lord Derby to believe that she would disarm without 
obtaining from Turkey some substantial guarantee of improve- 
ment, and that Lord Derby’s reproach to Russia that no guaran- 
tees were demanded in the Protocol, though literally true, is 
Something of a quibble, since the Declaration separately ap- 
pended by Russia, and which Lord Derby not only knew to be 
an essential part of the conditions of disarmament, as regarded 
Russia, but publicly treated as giving Turkey an opening for 
reconciliation, did insist on both peace with Montenegro and a 


armament which otherwise Russia refused to contemplate. 
Now, to this “S.” replies in Wednesday’s Times by quoting 
a despatch of Lord Derby’s, dated March 13, in which he 
recounts a conversation with Count Schouvaloff about the 
Protocol, in which conversation the Russian Ambassador 
declares, first, that demobilisation is out of the ques- 
tion, without Russia’s obtaining “some tangible result, 
as regards the improvement of the condition of the Christian 
populations of Turkey;” and then goes on to treat the 
signature of the Protocol then under discussion as sufficient 
guarantee for such an improvement, and as likely to “ termi- 
nate the incident.” And “8.” contends that it is not till 
March 21, or eight days later, that Count Schouvaloff and 
General Ignatiew insisted on the additional conditions con- 
tained in the Russian appendix to the Protocol. Also it is 
added that the language held to Lord Lyons in Paris on March 
9, by General Ignatiew, equally held out the hope that Russia 
would disarm after the signature of the Protocol, without in- 
sisting on the further conditions mentioned in the separate 
Russian Declaration. Now the answer to this statement is 
very simple. In these conversations the subject of discussion was 
not at all the question of Russia’s immediate disarmament, but 
only the best mode of “ terminating the incident” —i.., the diplo- 
matic incident commenced by the Russian Circular issued after 
the Conference. What Russia stuck to was that nothing should 
induce her to demobilise without gaining some substantial step 
for her clients, the Christian populations of Turkey. This 
she has never ceased to assert. Mr. MacColl, in a letter 
published a month ago in these columns, in reference to the 
Italian Green-Book, shows that even when in Berlin, before 
he reached either Paris or London, General Ignatiew simply 
scouted the idea of giving Turkey a year of grace in which to 
carry out her reforms, without taking any security for their 
performance, and insisted that Russia could not afford such a 
waste of power. Indeed, he declared that the Protocol was 
proposed as a mode of stimulating Turkey to immediate 
action. And when we find Count Schouvaloff speaking to Lord 
Derby, on March 13, in exactly the same tone, it seems per- 
fectly obvious that the “ draft” Protocol, which was then the 
subject of discussion, was one much better calculated to apply 
this stimulus than the Protocol afterwards signed, and the 
deficiency of which in “stimulus” to reform was doubtless 
supplemented by the special Declaration appended to it by 
Count Schouvaloff. There can be no reasonable doubt that 
the draft Protocol of which Count Schouvaloff spoke as likely 
to furnish a sufficient termination to the incident of the 
Russian Circular was one far more efficient in stimulus, than 
the one actually accepted by Lord Derby. Indeed, even 
in the selections from the correspondence presented to 
Parliament, there is something like evidence of this. In 
the conversation which took place in Paris on the 9th 
of March, recounted to Lord Derby by Lord Lyons, General 
Ignatiew is described as proposing that “a Protocol might 
now be signed, embodying the reforms ultimately recommended 
by the Conference, requiring the Porte to execute them, and 
stating that if the Porte should neglect to do so, the Powers 
aviseraient.” Now there would be the greatest difference in 
the world between such a Protocol, which would have laid the 
commands of Europe on Turkey, and the one actually signed, 
which ‘ required’ nothing, and dealt only in ‘hopes’ and ‘ in- 
vitations.’ Turkey would have known very well that a Proto- 
col ‘ requiring’ her to do certain things which she did not 
intend to do, could not be followed only by inert discussions 
as to the next best persuasive to apply. There would have 
been a guarante¢ for action in such a ‘requisition’ from 
nited Europe, far more powerful than any which the feeble 
document actually agreed to—and which was equivalent to a 
declaration that those who had watered down the wording 
would never, under any circumstances, coerce,—could possibly 
suggest. It is unreasonable to assume that on March 13 
Count Schouvaloff was speaking of a protocol no more impera- 
tive, no more likely to stimulate Turkey, than that which was 
actually signed on the 31st. He was speaking of what was 
most likely a very different thing,—the draft protocol which 
has never yet been published. Doubtless the Russian declara- 
tion—which Lord Derby was so far from regarding at the time 
as insulting to Turkey, that he told our representative at Con- 
stantinople that the Protocol, “taken in connection” with 
that declaration, gave “ an opportunity for the arrangement of 
a mutual disarmament by Russia and Turkey, of which the 
latter ought on every account to endeavour to avail herself,” 
—was meant to supplement in some degree the excessive 
weakness of the Protocol itself, and to supply something of 





Serious undertaking of reforms by Turkey, as conditions of a dis- 
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that ‘stimulus’ which the united Powers of Europe had failed 
to apply. 

Bet oes if the Protocol, as signed on the 81st of March, 
had been identical in terms with that discussed on the 
18th, the Oireular Despatch of Turkey issued on the 9th 
April was obviously of a nature to extinguish all the hopes 
which the Protocol was designed to promote, and to revive all 
the sinister expectations which the Protocol was intended to 
dissipate. That Circular was of a nature to satisfy the new 
Turkish Parliament, and was a defiance to Europe to 
interfere in any way with Turkish concerns. It was on s0- 
called Turkish reformers that Turkey fell back, while she 
defied foreign intervention; and these Turkish reformers 
were utterly opposed to the spirit of all the measures which 
Europe had recommended and which Russian feeling very 
properly demanded. Of course, after the circular despatch 
of April 9 was once published, a perfectly new diplomatic 
“incident” of the most enormous importance was entered upon, 
and Lord Derby’s profession that with patience and temper the 
differences between Russia and Turkey might still have been 
composed, was utter nonsense,—nonsense which he must have 
known to be nonsense. What Lord Derby really meant in 
making that profession was not that Russia could then have ho 
to get what was needful out of Turkey without war, but that 
any Power which cared but little for the protection of the 
Christians in Turkey, compared with its desire for peace in 
Europe, might have affected to hope what it pleased, after 
it well knew that all hope was gone. Turkey had chosen 
to abide by the will of its patriotic Parliament, and to set 
Burope at defiance. Russia, of course, had no choice but to 
accept the challenge, or abandon the Turkish Christians to 
their fate. 

We maintain, then, that Russia and England have both 
been substantially straightforward throughout the negotia- 
tions,—Russia, in insisting on reforms which would prac- 
tically have separated the Christian provinces from the Con- 
stantinople Government, whatever appearance of connection 
had been retained,—England in insisting on any concessions 
to Turkey, however great, such as would have kept the peace 
in Europe. Russia did not want war, but preferred it to 
leaving the Christian provinces helpless for the future, and 
probably knew from the beginning that unless she were pre- 
pared to leaye them so, war it must be. England did not 
want to leave the Christian provinces helpless for the future, 
but preferred this course to war, and probably she, too, knew 
from the beginning that unless at the cost of war they must 
be left helpless. They were both straightforward in their 
way, but straightforward for different ends. The people of 
Russia were willing to make any sacrifice rather than leave 
the Slavonic Christians to the mercy of their oppressors, and 
the Government of Russia did the will of the people of 
Russia. The Government of England were willing to abandon 
anybody and everybody to their fate, rather than hazard the 
risks of a break-up of the Turkish Empire, and they were 
very angry with the Russian Government for not taking 
the same view. But though both Powers were straight- 
forward in their way, their ways were not parallel, but 
on the contrary, at odds with each other. And while 
Lord Derby was obviously quite sincere in throwing over 
every other end to patch up a temporary peace, he seems to 
have been simply incapable of entering into the Russian view, 
which was never the least like his own, and never for a momént 
concealed. Russia armed to prevent Turkey from putting off 
Europe any longer with vain promises, and never held out any 
hope of disarming till she had secured that Europe should not 
be again put off with such promises; and this every Foreign 
Office in Europe well knew. The Russian Government, indeed, 
did not dare to disarm without securing this end, and no doubt 
it knew, as all sensible people knew, as soon as the Turkish 
Parliament came together, that nothing but war would secure 
such anend. But Russia very wisely tried to be as moderate 
as possible in her modus operandi, and to get Europe to go as 
far with her as possible, before having recourse to war. 
Turkey, on the contrary, never meant to grant any- 
thing that would have alienated from her the enthusiasm 
of the followers of the Prophet, and Turkey well knew 
that what was demanded of her would and must have alie- 
nated from her that enthusiasm ; and therefore she laughed her 
European advisers to scorn. Again, England was playing 
for delay and compromise, and counting (rather hopelessly) on 
the fears of all parties, being angry with everybody in turn who 
could surmount and control his fears. But hers, though a 
straightforward, has certainly been a more ignoble and con- 


temptible policy than that of either Russia or Turkey, Russia’ 
was the courage of a noble popular sentiment ; Turkey's the 
courage of bold popular passion; while England has displayed 
the cold timidity of complete official helplessness to part the 
two combatants whose collision she deprecated and dreaded 
but could not prevent. 





THE INDEPENDENCE OF ROUMANIA. 
declaration of independence just issued by 

may prove to be of considerable practical importance, 
The announcement will not, it is true, make Russig any 
stronger or Turkey any weaker, will not help to call Gree 
into the field, and will not limit the ravages of the Turkish 
ironclads, but it will compel Europe to consider whether the 
favourite device of diplomatists in dealing with the Bast—thg 
creation of vassal States under the Sultan as Suzerain—is, on 
the whole, a wise one. It certainly does not strengthen 
Turkey. Of all the States once subject to the Sultan, the 
one from which the Porte has suffered least in this last 
rising against her tyranny is Greece,—that is, the one which 
was made by Europe the most thoroughly ind 
Servia has fought her, Roumania will fight her, Mon’ 
has defeated her, but Greece, the only State which has won 
from her a recognised independence, has not yet sent a si 
soldier into the field. And the reason for that difference 
upon the surface. So utterly bad is the Turkish Government, 
so wholly unable are its Christian subjects to trust its promises, 
and so deep is the conviction that its only method of goverm 
ment is terror, that no political status short of independence 
suffices to inspire in Christians a feeling of security. 860 
long as any dependence of any kind is acknowledged, so long 
do the people fear that the Porte may in some fortunate 
moment endeavour to reclaim its authority,—that is, to hand 
them over to the mercies of Asiatic soldiers, and Pashas thinly 
veneered with civilisation. The dread is inextinguishable, and 
absorbs all other political beliefs in one fixed idea of hatred to 
the Turk. So long as his claim to suzerainty exists, he is the 
one enemy against whom his subjects will direct all their 
efforts and frame all their alliances. Montenegro is by nature 
an outpost of Austria, but the Russian hates the Turk, and 
Montenegro therefore, and only therefore, loves Busia, 
Servia is by history the centre of the South-Slavon power, 
and dreads the North Slavons as the Poles dread them; but 
the Russians will make war on Turks, and Servia obeys the 
Russian patriotic Societies. Roumania is not only not Russian, 
but markedly anti-Russian, sympathises only with Italy, and 
the laxer organisation of Southern Europe ; but Russia will 
destroy Turkey if she can, and therefore Prince Charles com- 
mands the “ right wing of the Russian army.” The dependence 
of the three States has, in fact, been in the recent crisis as 
injurious to Turkey as the defeat of a great army. It would 
have been far better for her if they had been separate king- 
doms, for while they would have fought no harder and have 
negotiated as easily, they would have had no overpowering 
and ever-present motive for assailing Turkey, no fear, no un- 
broken history of wrong, no abiding sense of outraged dignity. 
Englishmen do not comprehend the last feeling, do not see why 
“ virtual independence” is not as good as “ recognised inde- 
pendence,” but let them reflect for an instant on their own 
feelings and their own action if they were declared by public 
law vassals of the Pope or of the Emperor of Morocco. The 
state of vassalage, however nominal, is in the East of Europe 
a potential cause of war. 

But this vassalage weakens Russia? It strengthens Russia. If 
one thing is certain throughout this revival of the Eastern Ques 
tion, it is that the Turkish States are not Russian, that they 
dislike Russians, that they dread Russian policy, and that they 
would willingly seek other allies or protectors. But while Turkey 
can affront or assail them and massacre their brethren, and while 
the Western Powers, and especially England, uphold Turkey in 
so doing for the sake of their own “ interests,” these States are 
compelled to rely upon the only Power which is heartily upon 
their side, which will fight for them, which will allow them to 
see a glimmering hope of that blessed independence. Austria 
would rather they were not independent. England would 
rather they were dependent. They are not able until inde- 
pendent to make legal alliances among each other. Oonse- 
quently they must, in order to succeed, place their resources 
at the disposal of St. Petersburg; and the Ozar can rely 
implicitly on the friendliness and even the co-operation of 
three armies which he does not pay, and which, without him, 





would not be formidable to Turkey, but with him are 3 
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‘aable as if they were part of his own military organisa- 
fee vassalage of the Christian States to Turkey 
strengthens Russia’s hands. 
Butthen it is alleged the States themselves benefit by their 
tion. It is, says the Daily Telegraph—which appears to 


j 


| previously been resolved to accomplish by a similar, though 


slightly more tedious process. It had always been intended 
to include the Transvaal in the South-African Dominion, and 
Parliament, in sanctioning the project of Federation, which 
avowedly included the independent States, had implicitly given 


Paik the subjection of Christians to Mussulmans in itself a | its sanction to that extension of British responsibilities. 
_—because they are parts of Turkey, because an attack on , Whether the Transvaal “came in” under a vote or under a 
them rouses the whole Eastern Question, because European | proclamation, will appear to them a matter of minor import- 


fears for Constantinople are fears also for them, that they are so 
and can raise so much corn, and are so lightly 


prosperous, am ' 
taxed, and can so neglect all military preparation. That 
is partly true, but then. that is wholly mischievous to Europe. | 


The interest of Europe is that these States should feel a sense 
of danger, that they should be willing to combine or even 
unite so as to resist pressure, that they should be driven by 
apprehension of denger from the North to organise 
on the Prussian model. The interest of Europe is not 
that life in Bucharest should be Jax, and life in Belgrade 
sordid, and life in Philippopolis dull, but that the in- 
habitants of all these capitals should feel an ever-present 
necessity for exertion, for organisation, for military pre- 
parations, for alliances with Austria, Italy, England, 
anybody, to maintain their independence against the Czar. 
All that they gain by nominal comprehension within the 
territory of Constantinople is direct loss to Europe, which 
desires them not to be outlying provinces of St. Petersburg, 
but independent States, with policies, ambitions, civilisations, 
ibly even enterprises, of their own. Prince Charles, as 
Cooly, has only to see. that his’ people can furnish a corps 
d’armée to Russia ; but Prince Charles as King will have to see 
that his whole people are under arms to resist aggression from 
any side, will have to seek alliances which may protect him 
against the one Power which is now his ally,—that is, against the 
yery combination held to be dangerous to Europe. As Hospodar 
he cares nothing about Servia, little about Hungary, less about 
Italy ; but as King he will have the warmest interest in friendli- 
ness with all three,—will have to seek counsellors who can 
devise a separate policy, not counsellors who can only hate 
Turkey and conciliate St. Petersburg. The House of Savoy 
occupied for ages in Piedmont the position which, after 
independence, the House of Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen will 
occupy in Roumania, and what was the result? That 
they became vassals of France? That they grew dangerous 
to Italy? Nothing of the kind. They were so trained 
by pressure on all sides that they beeame the most 
astute diplomatists, and the most skilful warriors of Europe ; 
that they were permanent and dangerous enemies of 
France, and that they pursued steadily, unscrupulously, and 
at last successfully the policy of attracting to themselves 
the respect and the regard of the people of the South. We 
say nothing for the present moment of the right of these 
States to be as independent as Greece, and nothing of the gain 
to the world from the development of new nationalities, and 
point only to this, that according to the ideas of the narrowest 
diplomacy, according to all the teaching of history, and accord- 
ing to the views of the miost anti-Russian party in England, 
the independence of Roumania ought to be regarded as a defi- 
nite gain to the world; that if nia, Servia, and Bulgaria 
were also independent, the. gain would be greater; and that the 
stronger each of these kingdoms becomes by alliance, or federa- 
tion, or fusion, the greater must be the permanent European ad- 
vantage. Why should Roumania wish to be guided by the Russian 
Foreign Office ? 


THE NEWS FROM THE TRANSVAAL. 

E do not expect any very serious discussion about the 

“ annexation ” of the Transvaal, either in Parliament or 
out of it. British electors, as a body, have no “ earth-hunger,” 
and no desire to conquer any part of the world, but if a new 
Province or two falls to Great Britain, they have a serene con- 
fidence that their agents will govern them quite reasonably 
well. They hardly condescended to discuss the absorption of 
Fiji, and would take over New Guinea to-morrow, if their rulers 
were not doubtful about the digestibility of that enormous 
mouthful. The populations absorbed are sure to be kindly 
treated, and if they live in Asia or Africa, kind treat- 
ment and British laws must, in British opinion, neces- 
sarily be good for them, A popular movement against 





annexation of the Transyaal is therefore about as likely 
a8 a popular moyement against the drainage of the Wash. 
The political class, on the other hand, which looks a little 
farther, knows perfectly well that this “ annexation” is not a 
conquest, but a mere method of effecting a union which it had 


_ ance, so long as its people are satisfied and the Empire not 


overburdened, and a Parliamentary discussion upon the point 
can have no serious results. As to the burden, that had been ac- 
cepted beforehand, when Confederation was sanctioned; and 
as to the people, those who neither resist nor complain must 
be taken to be convinced that they have suffered no particular 
wrong, and in this instance the acquiescence seems to be com- 
plete. Nobody in the Transvaal fights, nobody hisses, and a 
great many openly express their satisfaction. Of course, there 
are discontented farmers, and by-and-by we shall see coalitions 
between the inevitable Opposition in the local Government and 
the “Dutch Nationalist party,” but all accounts agree that 
there is no serious opposition. Sir Bartle Frere, who had 
nothing to do with the matter, and is a perfectly fair witness, 
reports that allseem satisfied that the event could not be avoided, 
and the “ British troops” ordered up would not be sufficient 
to overawe a country town, much less a conntry as big as twice 
England and Wales. The dread of a native war of extermina- 
tion has for months hung over the Boers. Sir T. Shepstone 
has only to withdraw, to let in an army of Zulus carrying 
rifles and bent on killing Boers; and as a French colonist of 
the Transvaal remarked to us last week, “ that has, one clearly 
perceives, a moderating influence.” 

Nevertheless, though the judgment of the electors is quite 
certain, it is pleasant to be sure that no mistake has been made, 
that Great Britain has not terminated the existence of a State 
worthy of freedom without adequate reason, or by any direct 
exertion of physical force, and on both these points the detailed 
intelligence received this week is most satisfactory, The ruling 
class in the Transvaal State had undoubtedly, by their 
mismanagement of the native tribes around, made of their 
State a danger to the continued existence of civilisation in 
South Africa. They had not only provoked the natives till, 
in the judgment of the British Commissioner, Sir T. Shepstone, 
they had justified war—a judgment which President Burgers, 
in a speech to the Volksraad, repeated without refuting—but 
they had so mismanaged the consequent campaign “ that it 
not only crippled the State, but disclosed for the first time to 
the Native Powers outside the Republic, from the Zambesi to 
the Cape, the great change that had taken place in the relative 
strength of the white and black races, thus at once shaking 
the prestige of the white in South Africa, and placing every 
European community in peril.” The State was hemmed in by 
black armies eager for its destruction. Matters had gone so 
far, that communities of white Dutchmen had placed them- 
selves under the protection of native chiefs, and that an inroad 
of 100,000 black riflemen, elated by the conquest of the Trans- 
vaal, might sweep away European dominion altogether,—a 
calamity it was necessary to avert, in the interest not only of 
the whole world, but of these dark races themselves. For these 
reasons, Sir T. Shepstone was empowered by the Home 
Government, if he saw adequate cause and if a reason- 
able number of the inhabitants consented, to proclaim the 
Republic British territory. Sir T. Shepstone did see adequate 
causes,—namely, the immense cause we have mentioned, and 
as a smaller cause, the anarchy prevailing in the State itself ; 
and did, moreover, see reason, since proved to be sufficient, to 
believe that the majority of the people would approve. It is 
pretty clear that the local Government, though not prepared 
to say, “ Please annex us, and save trouble,” thought annexation 
the easiest solution of the difficulty; quite certain that this 
Government made no opposition, except of the most formal 
character ; and nearly certain, on the testimony of Sir Bartle 
Frere, that a majority of Boers, as well, we may add, as all 
English residents, desired the annexation. The Dutch officials 
reaccepted their appointments, the Dutch farmers supplied 
carriage for British troops, and complete order existed in all 
the Dutch villages. In truth, why should it have been other- 
wise? The Boers had Jost nothing whatever. All of them 
capable of forming an opinion knew that sooner or later the 
Transvaal must become a State of the South-African Federa- 
tion, and that was all that had happened to them under 
the Proclamation. Sir T. Shepstone left them every- 
thing they expected to preserve. In a series of addresses, 








marked by much judgment an@ kind feeling, in one of which 
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he points out that he is as much an Afrikander as themselves, 
and understands those who dislike annexation as well as those 
who favour it, he tells them that their separate Government, 
their laws, their Church, and their language will all be pre- 
served, until they alter them for themselves, and assures them 
that her Majesty’s troops enter the country not to coerce them, 
but “to show those who are around them that with the change 
in the mode of ruling the country there has come a great and 
necessary accession of strength.” The change, in fact, which 
all knew to be inevitable, and for which all are prepared, has 
been a little accelerated, so as to avoid the possibility that the 
great and irritated mass of armed natives hovering ready for 
attack should make any mistake as to the Power with which 
they would have to deal. 

There never was an annexation accomplished from 
purer motives, with less resistance, or with less injury 
to the populations, who are not even deprived of that 
measure of self-government which they had always pro- 
posed to retain, but only of that “ independence” which they 
all knew they must, after more or less of troublesome 
negotiation, abandon. There is, in fact, no ground for 
annoyance in the whole transaction, except the fact that 
Great Britain, while preaching abstinence from annexation to 
other Powers, should have herself absorbed a very fertile and 
useful piece of territory, and so have enabled those other 
Powers to point a rather biting rejoinder. That is annoying, no 
doubt, but the annoyance is one which we deserve, for preach- 
ing doctrines so unlimited. Annexation is not a crime in 
itself, but only a crime if it terminates the freedom of a State 
which was beneficial to the world, against its own will, and as 
a result of terror. When we annexed Angria’s dominion— 
the Indian Algiers—we performed an act of unmixed benefit to 
the world. The Transvaal was not useful to the world; it 
was not heartily disinclined to disappear; and it was not 
terrorised, but reassured against its enemies by British power. 
Our claim to absorb it was at least as good as the claim of 
Italy to absorb the Papal States,—an act entirely approved 
by the people of England—and indeed better, for the exist- 
ence of Italy was not threatened by the separateness of that 
State, while the existence of European government in South 
Africa was. It was as good a claim as we should have 
to-morrow to Egypt, if in the progress of events we were 
compelled, by a danger of universal massacre of Europeans, 
to occupy that little bit of the Turkish Empire. In truth, 
however, comparisons drawn from European examples are 
only misleading. If we are performing, as we believe we are 
performing, a great function, in governing and protecting dark 
races in Asia or in Africa, until they are able to govern and 
protect themselves, we must make our policy a broad one, and 
do whatever is necessary to that function, without thinking 
too much of excellent but quite subordinate international 
principles. We have to absorb the Transvaal, just as we have 
to suppress rebellion in India, because it is, on the whole, in 
the judgment of the wisest Europeans—that is, of the wisest 
of our day—beneficial to mankind that we should do it. 
There is no other moral justification for our acts, and in 
appealing from our own consciences, and the consensus of the 
civilised world to European precedents, we are only wasting 
time. In the progress of the work of establishing the Roman 
Peace over South Africa, a small and ill-governed State had 
to be deprived of its nominal independence, about a year 
before it would have deprived itself of it. If that is a moral 
wrong, it is a wrong of the infinitesimal kind with which law 
does not concern itself, and which experienced politicians 
always carefully overlook, 





THE CONSEQUENCES OF THE RIDSDALE 
JUDGMENT. 


UDGMENTS in Ecclesiastical controversies differ from most 
other judgments, in that their history is not at an end 
when they have been delivered. This promises to be true in 
a very special way of the Ridsdale Judgment. The events 
which haye led up to it are likely to prove of far less 
importance than the events which follow upon it. The 
law, as regards certain points of ritual practice, has now been 
defined. The definition is, in our opinion, an eminently unfor- 
tunate one, but it may be taken as closing the long series of 
Ritual appeals. In the present temper of the Ritualist party, 
it seems unlikely that they will ever again appear as plaintiffs 
before the Judicial Committee, nor is the judgment in the 
Ridsdale case such as to invite them to change their mood. 
If the Book of Common Prayer does not allow vestments, 


it certainly does not allow any of those more doubifel anit 
which even those who practise them do not assert to be ae 
than a matter of inference, The decision in the Ri — 
case contains by implication a decision against lights, agai 
incense, against everything, in fact, that identifies Anglican 
worship with the worship of the two great Sac ; 
and Sacerdotalist Churches. Even as regards the Eastward 
position, it seems that the Court would have been 
if there had been clear evidence that the assumption of 
that position prevented the con tion f i 
position preven congregation from seeing the - 
breaking of bread. The claim of the Church Association tg 
substantial victory all along the line does not strike us gg 
either unfair or exaggerated. It is true that “on the 
whole, and in the grand result, the Protestant and Ey i 
character of the ritual and service of the Church of 
has been most abundantly maintained and authoritatively 
nounced.” More than this, it has been maintained and 
nounced—and here is the real importance of the judgment— 
exclusively, not permissively. The Judicial Committee 
nise no ritual or service in the Church of England which is not 
Protestant and Evangelical. The statement that the minister 
“must stand so that he may in good faith enable the com. 
municants present, or the bulk of them, being properly placed, 
to see, if they wish it, the breaking of the bread and the per. 
formance of the other manual acts mentioned,” and the 
assumption that “before the prayer of Consecration is reached 
those who intend to communicate will have drawn near to the 
communion-table, wherever it may be placed, so as to concen- 
trate the communicants near it or around it,” certainly gos 
long way to “annihilate the sacrificial theory, and lift the whole 
Communion Service out of the region of isolation and sacer. 
dotalism.” And this annihilation is inflicted not upon a claim 
to treat the sacrificial theory as the theory exclusively recognised 
by the ritual and service of the Church of England, but upon a 
claim to regard it as alternatively recognised. Whatever may 
be the measure of success reserved for the judgment, its aim 
and tendency is to make Ritualism, in any of its more recent 
and conspicuous developments, impossible in the Church of 
England as by law established. 

Nothing is to be gained by pursuing any further the in- 
quiry how much there is in this judgment of fresh legislation. 
It is not the first time in English history that the Judges have 
made law under cover of expounding it, and though we 
have no great love for decisions which are open to the suspicion 
of having been prompted by policy, it must be admitted that, 
when dealing with statutes of which the most recent is more 
than three centuries old, the Privy Council were under unusual 
temptation to take this course. It is enough that, for the 
future, the conditions on which the Church of England is 
established will, unless Parliament interferes to modify them, 
include those prescribed by the judgment in the Ridsdale 
appeal. The only question of much interest that now re- 
mains, therefore, is the probable action of the Ritualist party 
under this state of things. The first point which they will 
have to decide is whether they will obey or disregard the 
judgment. What will be the number of those who elect to 
disregard it we have no idea, but we feel no doubt whatever 
that the Ritualists, as a party, whether they be few or many, 
will elect to disregard it. Several considerations combine 
to make this almost certain, The first is the repudiation by 
anticipation of the tribunal which has given the judgment. 
If the decision had been the other way, it is just possible that 
the warlike resolutions of the English Church Union might 
have been allowed to drop. But to give notice that you will 
pay no attention to the Judicial Committee, whichever way it 
decides, and then to retract and obey as soon as it has decided 
against you, would require a submissiveness of temper of which 
the Ritualists have of late shown remarkably few traces. The 
second consideration is the peculiar theory of their own reason 
for existing which the Ritualists have always maintained. 
The distinction between the Ritualist and the Tractarian is 
a distinction not of ends, but of methods. The Ritualists aim, 
as the Tractarians aimed, at establishing in the Anglican 
Church a certain body of sacramental doctrine. The Trac- 
tarians tried to do this, by preaching, writing, and advising. 
Mr, Newman’s sermons, Mr. Keble’s poetry, Dr. Pusey’s direc- 
tions to penitents,—these were the agencies to which they 
looked to undo the work of three centuries, and to make 
England once more Catholic. As time passed on, it became 
plainer and plainer that the direct theological result of the 
Tractarian movement was very small. Dr. Pusey and Mr. 
Keble might preach eucharistical adoration every Sunday, but 
it never occurred to the majority of those who listened to them to 
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adore the Sacrament any the more. The Ritualists saw the 
failure, and they thought that they knew the cause of it. The 
ians had appealed to the wrong sense. The Ritualists 
ined to enable their congregations to say of sacramental 
doctrine, “ Ihave heard of thee by the hearing of the ear, but now 
mine eye seeth thee.” They left the pulpit to take care of 
itself, and turned all their attention to the altar. They wanted 
to teach their people a doctrine not distinguishable, except by 
theological experts, from Transubstantiation, and they believed 
that they could best do it by accustoming them to a ceremonial 
not distinguishable, except by Ritual experts, from that of the 
Roman Mass. It must be admitted that their plan has, as 
compared with the Tractarian plan, been a remarkable success. 
Ritualism may not have any great hold on the English laity, but 
it has at least a very much greater hold on them than Tractarian- 
jem had. The Ritualists are now told to lay down one of 
the chief instraments by which their plan has been carried out. 
The unaccustomed shape and colour of the priest’s vestments 
at the altar make far more impression on an unaccustomed eye 
than any peculiarities of position or gesture. Take away 
vestments, and the process of assimilating Anglican to Roman 
worship will be very seriously impeded. 

There is a third reason, which points in much the same 
direction. The sacerdotal character of the Anglican Clergy 
is practically denied by the Roman Church, and one of the 
objects which the Ritualists have to keep before them is 
the maintenance of their priestly character in the eyes of 
their people. This is for them a matter of life and death, 
and it is only natural that they should attach excessive 
importance to all the recognised external symbols of the 
sacerdotal character. A Roman Catholic priest might 
say Mass in his coat, and provided that the disuse of the 
proper vestments was known to be unavoidable, and there- 
fore not to imply any intentional irreverence, the minds of 
the worshippers would be undisturbed by a single apprehension 
as to the effect of his consecration. But a Ritualist congre- 
gation may be a nest of lurking doubts about the validity of 
Anglican Orders, and the Ritualist clergy know very well that 
the ceremonial which in the first instance was used to make 
people believe that there was a sacrifice to be offered, needs 
now to be continued to make them feel sure that there is a 
priest to offer it. It does not dispose of this feeling to prove 
that there was no sacerdotal meaning attaching to these vest- 
ments in the first instance. They may originally have been 
only the Sunday clothes of a Roman gentleman, but the 
point is not what they were fifteen centuries ago, but what 
they are to-day. Supposing that as a matter of fact 
every Judge wore ermine, and that the judicial character 
of the London Police Magistrates were disputed, would they 
not be very careful never to take their seat on the Bench 
except in their judicial robes? The Lord Chief Justice of 
England might give judgment in his shooting-jacket, and 
suffer no loss of dignity ; but if a man whose right to wear 
robes was contested left them off, it might be construed as 
a fatal admission against his own pretensions, Taking 
all these things into account, we are of opinion that it 
is quite hopeless to expect submission from the Ritualists. It 
is open to the State to keep them in the Church, or to get rid 
of them, but if it wishes to keep them, some other modus 
vivendi must be found than any contemplated in the Ridsdale 
Judgment. 





GENERAL GRANT. 

r General Grant had come to this country before he became 
President of the Union, though after he had achieved his 
great victories as the Commander-in-Chief of the United States, 
he would probably have been regarded with much more in- 
terest and admiration than he is likely to be now. An utterly 
tame civil administration, not quite free from a certain ignoble- 
ness in the choice of means,—as in the appointment of Mr. 
Chandler,—though no doubt, redeemed now and then by the 
tenacious good-sense which induced the President to veto all 
Inflation schemes, and to carry steadily through the 
policy of the ‘Alabama’ Arbitration,—is just the sort 
of career to overshadow for the present generation his great 
Services as a Commander-in-Chief. Nevertheless, it is hardly 
fair to allow our estimate of General Grant to be reduced by 
his comparative failure as a statesman, except so far as it 
necessarily deprives him in our imagination of that reserve- 
fund of vague capacity to do all which he might be called 
upon to do, with which the hero-worshipping tendencies of 
mankind are always so ready to credit any one who has proved 





himself really great in any one department of life. There really 
was no legitimate reason to assume that General Grant would 
make a great President, only because he had made a great 
General. To some extent, indeed, there was some little reason 
to make the contrary assumption. The taciturnity, coolness 
of head, reserve of manner, and comparative indifference to 
the costliness of the means employed, which are really great 
constituents in a General, are all, to some extent, disqualifica- 
tions for the task of making a great political—which means 
also a great moral—impression on the public opinion 
of an active-minded and self-governing people like the 
people of America. To some extent, General Grant failed 
as a politician in the same manner in which the Duke 
of Wellington failed as a politician. He had no access 
to the sympathies of the people he ruled. Indeed, the cool, 
closely-calculating mind of a great scientific soldier,—which 
General Grant has proved himself to be, as well as the Duke 
of Wellington—is seldom combined with any large capacity 
to form accurate conceptions of the moral power of politi- 
cal ideas, and of the best mode of influencing an eager 
nation. General Grant’s power layin the calm military science 
which calculated clearly the sufficiency of his means to his 
ends, and the unbending purpose which never shrank from the 
sacrifices necessary to secure those ends, Where it was neces- 
sary to spend a great number of men and a great amount of 
money to exhaust his foes, General Grant spent those lives and 
that treasure without flinching. If he had made up his mind that 
the army must march at four o’clock in the morning, whether they 
had had sufficient rest from their previous labours or not,—and 
no one knew better than General Grant what he could and what 
he could not get out of his troops,—at four o’clock they 
marched, in spite of any number of remonstrances to the 
contrary. 

But a lucid conception of the theatre and machinery of war, 
and a firm, hard purpose to be deterred by nothing in carrying 
his armies to victory, do not in the least imply the character- 
istics either of a great statesman, or even of a great civil 
ruler,—either large legislative, or large administrative ability 
in the civil sphere. No doubt it is true that as a military 
leader General Grant chose his subordinates with admirable 
discrimination and success, and it might be thought that the 
insight into character needful for that purpose would have 
involved also more insight than he ever displayed for 
choosing his civilian subordinates. But really such an 
inference would have been exceedingly hasty. In choosing 
soldiers, a first-rate soldier has almost as little difficulty 
as a great chess-player would have in selecting good chess- 
players, after he had watched their play. You have a 
first-rate test of capacity in a definite and technical field of 
which you know the exigencies. But in choosing civil subor- 
dinates, the first condition of success is a fine judgment on the 
complex result of a considerable number of mental and moral 
qualities for which there is no external test, and of which you 
can only form an opinion by that vague and ill-defined 
power called insight into character. Now you might 
almost as well infer that because a first-rate gardener could 
always select an under-gardener well by careful observation, 
therefore he was capable of selecting his friends well by the 
same kind of observation, as suppose that because a good soldier 
knows a good soldier when he sees what that soldier has done, 
he can, therefore,—without any real conversancy with politics, 
—-select efficient and sound political agents, without really 
knowing what they have done. General Grant failed in that 
power, and was not to blame in so failing. It has been 
exceedingly rare for a soldier of this type,—a soldier not of 
marvellous genius like the First Napoleon, but of the sober, 
calm, scientific sort,—to turn out a good statesman as well as 
a good soldier ; and even Washington may be said to have suc- 
ceeded in both spheres rather because first-rate soldiership 
was not needed against the adversaries with whom he had to 
contend, than because he was really great in both spheres. 

It is certain that General Grant will be remembered in 
history not as President, but as Commander-in-Chief, though 
it will be added that being the great commander he was, he 
rather detracted from, than added to, his fame by ruling the 
United States for eight years. Still, he was, though not by any 
means a great civil ruler, not one under whom the interests of 
the nation suffered, If he did not reconcile the South, he did 
not fan its passions. If he did not reform the Administration 
in the North, he did nothing of a nature to render that reform 
more difficult. If hedid not convert his country to Free-trade, 
he did not truckle to the Protectionists. Ifhe did not extinguish 
the Debt and resume specie-payments, he greatly diminished the 
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Debt, and did very much towards the sound poliey of resumption. 
If he did not bind England to America by athoroughily frank and 
generous dealing with the question of arbitration, he carried out 
theletter of the agreement, and left the relations between thetwo 
coutitries:much better than he found them. In short, in General 
Grant, though a very third-rate statesman, we shall receive 
»strategist and tactician of a high order, and a man of unlimited 
coolness, sobriety, and tenacity of purpose; and such a man 
deserves respect, even though he has shown but middling powers 
in a sphere widely separated from that which shed so much 
lustre on his name. 





THE CRUSADERS. 


HE Pall Mall Gazette is sorely exercised at “the 
perilously increasing influence of religion on politics,” 
and finds in this phenomenon a satisfactory explanation of the 
outburst of national feeling which has now, for the second 
time, frustrated the designs of Lord Beaconsfield to drag the 
country into a war waged ostensibly for British interests, 
really in defence of Turkey. Our contemporary asserts that it 
is a “*fact—too clear to be disputed—that what is called 
‘ anti-Turkish feeling’ in this country is, as regards the large 
majority of those whom it actuates, neither more nor less 
than anti-Mussulman feeling,—not a political sentiment, that 
is to say, but a religious sentiment,—not mere sympathy 
with suffering and mere indignation against wrong, but 
rather, or principally, a pure odium theologicum, the 
ancient and inefadicable hatred of the Christian as such 
for the Mahommedan as such. We had said that the massacres 
in Bulgaria were regarded by the great mass of those whose 
mental equilibrium they so completely overthrew as something 
else besides an outrage upon humanity,—as an insult to a creed ; 
and but for this offence to the religious sentiment, the stimulus 
to theological hatred, the denunciations of Turkish misrule, 
the encouragement of Russian intrigue, and generally the in- 
Gitements to that war which threatens to embroil Europe, 
would never have taken the form or produced the effect which 
they have.” 

It is one of the inconveniences of arguing with the Pall 
Mall Gazette, that when it finds itself refuted, it forthwith 
accuses its adversary of taking “ the utmost pains to misrepre- 
sent it.” We have therefore been careful to quote the exact words 
of our contemporary, in order that our readers may be able to check 
for themselves any malicious attempt on our part to misrepre- 
sent him, Having thus guarded ourselves, we proceed to say 
that the passage which we have quoted appears to us to con- 
sist of that kind of mixture of truth and error of which hasty 
and shallow generalisations are commonly made up. We do 
not, to begin with, believe that there is any evidence of a 
“‘ perilously increasing influence of religion on politics.” Our 
contemporary seems to think that there has been some period 
in the history of the world when the “ influence of religion” 
could be left out of the caleulation of politicians; and he ap- 
pears to have persuaded himself that in England, at least, 
that golden age had not wholly passed away. We cannot 
otherwise account for his ingenuous wonder at discovering 
that religion does, in matter of fact, still exercise a potent in- 
fluence on politics. Had the discovery been made two 
years, or even one year ago, Lord Derby and our contempo- 
rary would probably have spared themselves the disappoint- 
ment of being now obliged to witness the utter collapse 
of their policy. Neither of them believed that “mere sym- 
pathy with suffering and mere indignation against wrong” 
were forces sufficiently strong and enduring to falsify the cal- 
culations of statesmen and set armies in motion; and religion 
being left out of the reckoning, our Foreign Secretary and his 
literary advisers imagined that considerations of material in- 





terests alone would decide the issue. Lord Derby accordingly 
thought that the insurrection in Bosnia and the Herzegovina 
was but“ a petty local disturbance,” which a little more vigour | 
would have enabled to Porte to repress without difficulty. He | 
thought that the finances of Russia were in such a wretched 
state that the master of a million soldiers would not dare to} 
risk a campaign in defence of a cause of which the de-| 
sertion meant abdication, and which appealed so powerfully to | 
thegenerosity and religious feeling of his subjects thatthey would 

sooner have faced individual poverty and risked national bank- | 
ruptey, than sacrificed their kindred and co-religionists at the | 
bidding of diplomatists. In the same spirit of scepticism, Lord 
Derby assured a deputation last September that Austria at least 
would oppose by force of arms the creation of any autonomous 


State in European Turkey; as if an army passionately Slav , 


in the majority of ite men and officers could be induced to: draw 
its sword against its kindred across the Save or Danube, in 
order to keep them under the yoke of the Turk. In thisworlg 
of fiction, Lord Derby and the Pall Mall Gazette dj 
themselves, till they were rudely undeceived by the actu] 
outbreak of hostilities between Russia and Turkey. They 
really believed that Russia was playing the fool with 

that her mobilisation was all “ bounce,” and that her solemn, 
earnest, and reiterated assurances that she would be satj 
with nothing short of substantia] guarantees for the 

of Turkish promises were nothing but bruta fulmina, to com. 
ceal the emptiness of her exchequer and the deplorable 
inefficiency of her army. The Protocol was accordingly sneered 
at as a Russian signal of distress, an appeal ad misericordiay 
to the other Powers to get Russia out of the scrape, by pro- 
viding the Emperor with a sham excuse, under cover of which 
he might retreat out of his solemn and reiterated pledges to 
his own people and to the world. And all this, in spite of 
the distinct assurance of Russia that the Protocol was a last 
effort to avoid war, not by Russian demobilisation, but by the 
moral coercion (which she believed would suffice) of all the 
Powers, in lieu of the only alternative,—the material coerciog 
of Turkey by the sword of Russia. Lord Derby and his su 

in the Press are hardly yet awake to the fact that Russia 
was profoundly in earnest all the while, and made no conceal 
ment whatever of her intentions. Even now they will not 
admit that “mere sympathy with suffering and mere indig. 
nation against wrong ” can account for the torrent of national 
feeling which has borne the Russian hosts across the frontier 
of Turkey, and cowed our warlike philo-Turks of a fortnight 
ago into mild preachers of the doctrine of neutrality. Come 
what may, the Pall Mall Gazette will not be induéed t 
believe that masses of men can be moved to deeds of 
self-sacrifice by mere generous impulses, and the odium 
theologicum is therefore offered as the only reasonable 
explanation of the agitation consequent on the Bulgarian 
atrocities. 

In Russia it is probable that the odium theologicum has had 
a good deal to do with the campaign against Turkey. Yet 
even there the hostility of the Russian is not directed against 
Mahommedanism as such, but against Mahommedanism asa 
usurper and oppressor. Every orthodox Russian longs to see 
the day when the Church of St. Sophia shall again become the 
chief fane of Eastern Christendom. Every Orthodox Russian 
yearns also for the deliverance of the oppressed Christians of 
Turkey. But these two objects once gained, the Russian 
Crusade would have fulfilled its mission. It is no partof 
that mission to make war on Islam,as such. Those who fancy 
that this is a holy war of the Cross against the Crescent 
forget that Russia has a large Mussulman population, 
which lives in peace and security side by side with the 
Christian subjects of the Czar. Indeed, it is sometimes 
urged as a reproach against the Russian clergy that they 
show a lack of zeal in propagating their own faith among the 
Mussulmans of Russia. Whether the reproach is justly de 
served or not, it is certainly true that a crusade against the 
Mussulman religion in itself has never entered into the aspira- 
tions of either the politicians or priesthood of Russia, and that 
in Asia the Russian Mussulmans are enrolled in the Army of 
Armenia. 

In the sense in which the Pall Mall Gazette uses the phrase, 
therefore, the odium theologicum has exercised hardly any in- 
fluence in promoting the action of Russia in the present war. 
Religious influences have been at work, and very powerful 
ones, but not of the kind imagined by the Pall Mall Gazette, 
—and this is true, more especially in England. It did not 
require the disclaimer of Mr. MacColl in last Wednesday’s Pall 
Mall to expose the absurdity of the theory which represents the 
English clergy as influenced in this matter mainly by a desire 
to bring about a union between the English and Eastern 
Churches. The destruction of the Turkish Empire would 
undoubtedly add greatly to the strength and prestige of 
Orthodox Christianity. But that the Eastern Church would 
on that account be more disposed to cultivate a closer union 
with the Church of England is a proposition which seems to us 
open to question. It is not in the season of prosperity andstrength 
that Churches, any more than States, are particularly anxious to 
contract alliances. It is at least conceivable that the deliverance 
of Eastern Christendom from the yoke of the Turk might retard 
rather than accelerate the prospect of reunion. Be that as it 
may, however, it can hardly be gravely maintained that men like 
Professor Fawcett and Mr. John Morley have been influenced by 


_feunionist aspirations or a fanatical odium theologicum. The 
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—— 
th is, as Mr. MacOoll has pointed out, that “ anti-Turkish 
‘»¢” on the Eastern Question must, in a sense, be also 

« gnti-Mussulman,” because the civil administration of Turkey, 

as of every Mussulman State, rests on a religious basis. Turkey 

js, in fact, as strictly an ecclesiastical government as Rome 
was before the abolition of the Pope’s temporal power. And 
this it is which makes all schemes of reform in Turkey so 
absolutely hopeless. The Sacred Law, which is enshrined 
in the Multeka, is immutable and unrepealable. From its 
dicta there is no appeal. It binds every Mussulman without 
exception, and it is the sacred duty of the meanest fol- 
lower of the Prophet to disobey the Sulian himself if he 
orders anything contrary to the Sacred Law. Moreover, no 
law is valid till it is sanctioned by the Fetwa of the Sheik-ul- 

Islam, whose duty it is to certify that the proposed law is not 

to anything in the Multeka. The skill of Turkish 

diplomacy, therefore, consists in so framing the reforms ex- 
torted from it by European pressure that a loophole for evasion 
may be found in the wording of even the fairest promises. 
Mr. MacColl has shown in his book that, by a dexterous use 
of this linguistic legerdemain, any clause of the Hatti-humayoun 
and of Midhat’s Constitution may be reconciled with the 
atrocious law of the Multeka,—in other words, may be evaded 
without a distinct breach of faith ; and an analysis of all other 
Turkish reforms would yield a like result. Even the Sultan 
is thus powerless to do justice to his non-Mussulman subjects, 
exeept under external coercion. Under coercion, he may do it 
with a good conscience, for coercion means the will of 
Allah, and suspends the operation of the Multeka.. This 
fact demonstrates the utter folly of Lord Derby’s diplo- 
macy. It may also help to convince the Pall Mall Gazette 
that the “ anti-Mussulman feeling” which it reprobates is 
directed exclusively against the temporal rule of a Mussulman 
power over non-Mussulman subjects, because, from the nature 
of the case, it cannot rule them justly or mercifully. It would 
not be possible to get up, either in Russia or England, a 
crusade against Mussulman rule in Morocco or Mecca. This 
is but another way of saying that “mere sympathy with 
suffering, mere indignation against wrong,” have been, rather 
than the odium theologicum, the principal motive causes of the 
present crusade against Turkey. 








UNIVERSITY HOLIDAYS, 

HE recent debates in the House of Commons on the Univer- 
sities Bill betrayed some very mischievous, and in our 
opinion, vulgar notions of what a University should be, and es- 
pecially this notion,—that a University should be a sort of teaching- 
business, to be carried on with much the same regularity and 
monotony as an ordinary school, not to say an ordinary trade. 
The notion in some of the Members’ minds obviously was that 
the University tutors and professors skulk their work, and that 
the parents, who are compelled to have their sons at home more 
than five months in the year, and only get rid of them for 
a little over half the year, are grievously ill-treated, and to 
some extent swindled out of the proper equivalent for the money 
spent on their sons’ education. Now, we have no fear at all that 
this view will get any recognition from either of the University 
Commissions appointed under the Bill; the danger is not that 
these Commissions will do too much, but that they will do too 
little; and certainly they will do nothing so radical as to reduce 
the University long vacation to the limits of a school boy's holi- 
days. But itis very desirable that notions of this kind should not 
even filter into the public mind without being subjected to care- 
ful criticism. The English people are only too likely to take 
ordinary commerce as the standard of all kinds of work, and to re- 
proach all who do not devote themselves to their work with at 
leastas much assiduity as the clerks behind the counters of our banks 
and counting-houses, as if they were idle and good-for-nothing. 
But men who mislead themselves with these false analogies quite 
forget the true object of University teaching. Certainly it is not, 
like ordinary school teaching, to break-in a boy’s mind to such 
elementary conversancy with intellectual habits and conceptions 
as is necessary to fit him for civilised life, and especially for the 
elaborate organisation of a highly complex society. We recog- 
nise, or ought to recognise, many stages in our educational 
system, each rising above the other in the amount of freedom and 
self-dependence encouraged in the subject of it. There is the 
school for children who are chiefly intended for monotonous and 
Simple work, whether external or sedentary, a school giving 
merely the needful general preparation for the manual or 
technical training which is to succeed it. In average cases, 








those who, as children, have only attended such schools must 
perform rather practical than intellectual functions in life. 
They will do much of the world’s work, and do it with a 
skill and certainty of touch which those who linger late at their 
studies will never attain, but the great majority of them will not 
know much of the origin and criteria of human knowledge. Then 
come schools of a higher kind, for those who can give some of 
their youth as well as their childhood to general study; and in 
these there should be, especially in the later years, more of variety 
and freedom in the methods employed, and much more of the 
alternation of self-chosen studies with those imposed upon the 
students by the judgment of theirelders, Finally, in the case of the 
Universities, if they are to answer the highest purposes of Universi- 
ties, there should be as much of real intellectual companionship 
between the teachers and the taught, of free interchange of thought 
between the subjects of the teaching, of perfect elasticity in 
the method of the teacher, of freedom of choice on the part of the 
taught, and of spontaneousness about the whole apparatus of in- 
tellectual life, as it is at all possible to combine with true work 
and mental discipline. Universities can never be the avenues 
to all kinds of life. The mere delay they interpose before the 
formation of practical habits, is in itself a very great impediment 
to many kindsof success. They are meant, on the whole, chiefly 
for those who are more intent on knowing than on acting, or who, 
like statesmen, literary men, journalists, and some others, must 
know a great deal of a great many different subjects before they 
can act with any advantage in the one region they have chosen for 
themselves. Now whether University students be men more intent 
on knowledge than on action, or men who have chosen a calling 
into the apparatus of which so many spheres of knowledge are 
interwoven that they cannot learn their duty adequately without 
a prolonged period of study, in either case alike, what they need 
from their teachers is not half so much mere instruction, as the 
intellectual stimulus which will awaken their own powers to the 
fullest extent, and make them conscious of what they are defi- 
cient in, and how that deficiency can best be supplied. It is the 
stimulus to an independent and free intellectual life which we want 
in our Universities, and not the drilling into the students of the 
rudiments of particular kinds of knowledge. 

But granting this ideal for a true University, the need of 
large intervals between the periods of study becomes clear 
enough, both for the teachers and for the taught. Let any man 
try to provide adequate stimulus to the thinking-powers of a con- 
siderable variety of young men, who come to him with all sorts of 
different qualities and all sorts of different aspirations, and 
he will find that the first condition of real success is a very 
considerable amount of variety in his own pursuits and 
modes of life,—enough, that is, to restore the full elasticity of 
his own intellect, and the freshness with which he returns to the 
discussion of the old problems. Of course it may well happen 
that some teachers will get this variety, and get it best, not by 
complete change of pursuit, but by pursuing it under changed 
circumstances, as in the vacation reading parties, of which we so 
often hear, where there is a closer personal companionship 
between the teacher and the student than is possible in College 
life, and the teacher gets beneath the ordinary surface of College 
intercourse. Others, again, will get this freshness and elasticity 
best by pursuing their own studies undisturbed during the vaca- 
tion, and others perhaps by that complete rest and refreshment 
which is sometimes found in travel. But however it is to be 
got, it will not be got at all without very large breaks in 
the monotony of the University tutor’s life,—nor could any 
serious inroad on the long vacation fail to result in a per- 
ceptible degeneration in the intellectual freshness of the best 
teachers’ minds. 

And still more may the same thing be said of the best of the 
learners. It must be remembered that if the Universities are good 
for anything, they are good for keeping up the highest intellectual 
ideal of thought, scholarship, and investigation, in the minds of 
the classes who frequent them. If you lower the level of the 
highest type of teacher and learner, even though you leave the 
average pretty much unchanged, you lower indefinitely the real 
function of the Universities. For it is on behalf of the noblest 
and most disinterested intellectual life that the Universities really 
labour. Let their highest level fall, and they fall immeasurably 
as a whole. It is the standard they raise, rather than the 
average efficiency of their work for the many, which ennobles 
the life of the nation. One or two men who genuinely 
live the life of true thought or true science are worth more 
to us than half a hundred who strike the usual eom- 
promise between such a life and the life of ordinary success. 
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And certainly the best influence of University study on the life of 
a real lover of knowledge, would be greatly injured by any con- 
siderable reduction of these large intervals in which he is left to 
pursue for himself, according to his own genius, the hints he has 
gained from his teachers at the University. We venture to say 
that much as men gain from their classes, the best among them, 
those who do most credit to the life of study, gain more from those 
intervals of rest in which they are more completely masters of 
their own reading and guides of their own thought. They are 
at the age when original power will show itself, if ever it is to 
show itself at all; and yet, while everything is cut out for them, 
and they must subject their minds to the discipline of older and 
more accomplished men if they are to get all they can out of the 
training of the University, they can hardly pursue any original 
line of their own frecly. It is sometimes said that too efficient 
and powerful teachers turn out stereotyped pupils, and so we 
dare say it would be, but for the beneficent provision which 
keeps nearly half the year at the disposal of an able man for the 
guidance of his own studies. It has always seemed to us that in 
this respect the Universities have hit a very happy mean 
between leaving the learner to the waste of energy always notice- 
able in self-taught men, who have to learn by their own laborious 
experience in many fruitless hours what they might acquire with 
a few warnings from others in a quarter of the time, and keeping 
him always under the direct influence of superior culture. The 
self-taught man is apt not only to lose much time, but to think 
a great deal too much of his own powers in the end,—while the 
over-taught man is never really thrown on his own resources. 
The Universities avoid both errors. They teach enough to help 
men to teach themselves to the best advantage; but they do not 
teach enough to render it unnecessary for men to teach 
themselves and strike out their own line. In the long vacation, 
there is,—at least for those for whom the Universities do most, 
and for whose sake, indeed, the Universities exist,—an oppor- 
tunity for free self-culture, for finding out their true intellectual 
life and function, for throwing the spell of spontaneous tastes 
and interests over the lines of study marked out by others, such 
as they could never have under any other order of University 
life. To interfere materially with the long vacation would be, 
we are persuaded, to blunt the charm of University life for both 
the best teachers and the best learners, and to sacrifice the ideal 
influence of the Universities, for the comparatively unimportant 
object of bringing the trivial attainments of the average man up 
to a somewhat higher level. 





THE CASE FOR IGNORANCE. 
ORD COLERIDGE may say what he likes, but the case is 
not so absolutely clear as he thinks, He told the Yorkshire 
Union of Mechanics’ Institutes on Wednesday that men now-a- 
days were ashamed to say that knowledge was a bad thing for any 
man, and that ‘if any unfortunate beings who thought so still lurked 
here and there, they were not bold enough to come forward and say 
so.” Thatis true enough, but it is true because of that tyranny of 
opinion which modern education tends so directly to develope, and 
which will ultimately killout all originality of thought and of feel- 
ing. There are plenty of people who still believe firmly in the uses 
and value of Ignorance. Half the upper-class women of the 
world hold that faith at heart, and a great many cultivated 
men. We do not hold it, hold the very reverse of it as strongly 
as Lord Coleridge, but we grow habitually impatient at an 
attitude of mere contempt for the opposition, and have a fancy just 
for once fairly to state, or try to state, their case. We may add 
that in stating it we are not putting wholly imaginary arguments, 
but are repeating, of course in our own words, ideas which an 
excessively cultivated American once expressed to us as being his 
most sincere convictions. 

If the end of life is to make men nobler, as most men who think 
at all think in their sanguine moods, and some few men in all 
moods, no doubt Lord Coleridge is more or less right, for know- 
ledge is essential to intellectual progress, and intellectual progress 
to moral advance ; but if the end is to make men happier—and that 
must be one end—the argument, incessantly repeated though it be, 


qualities must always be invaluable, and are always impaired by 
education ; that a condition of great value is sacrificed to a 
perpetual advance towards a condition we know nothing about, 
The pleasant seat is abandoned, merely to walk on, These 
qualities are, to begin with, the capacity of intentness, d 

or teachableness, and that ability to endure without repipi 
which is usually called content. There can hardly be a doubt 
that knowledge diminishes intentness. To be truly devoted 
to the daily work of life, which from the conditions of thi 
must always be more or less narrow work, be it making a 
furrow or painting a Madonna, a man must regard that work 
as important, as something which it is not so much wrong or 
childish as impossible to do badly,—an idea which disappears ag 
his knowledge advances ; must concentrate himself on it,—which 
he cannot do if he is thinking of other things; and must doit 
with a willingness which, if he knows of pleasanter labour, is im. 
possible to him. All the positive and the successful work of the 
world, the work which made it habitable and sustains the human 
race, clearing and ploughing, planting and breeding, the build. 
ing of houses and the making of ships, was done before 
the masses knew anything but their work, and therefore wag 
done effectually. Knowing no better, they did not feel that 
monotony of daily toil by which alone the great works of the 
world—the production of the annual harvest, for example, which 
is the greatest, or at all events, the most needful of all works— 
can be successfully accomplished. ‘hey thought of ploughing, 
not of history ; of digging, not of arithmetic ; of sowing, not of 
what authors say ; and so were intent on their work, intent to 
intellectual imbecility, and it was well done. There is no agri- 
culture like that of the Chinese, who cannot read. No people 
suffer so little from idleness or neglect of needful work as the 
Bengalees, who are as ignorant as fish. No people produce so 
much as the Belgians and Southern French peasants, who think 
books and manuscripts, as Mr. Hamerton tells us, in the most 
charming of all gossipy-thoughtful books ever written, the same 
thing. No ploughing is like that of the old-fashioned labourer, who 
cannot write ; no carpentry or bootmaking like that of the China- 
man, who knows only his right hand from his left ; and the reason 
is the intentness of the man. Being a human being, he must have 
an object of interest, and instead of finding it in thought, he findsit 
in his work, till the manipulation required becomes an instinct, like 
that of the pointer, and families show an aptitude for the plough 
or the adze like that of the Venetians of Murano for the twirl of 
the hand without which there cannot be fine-blown glass. 
This is what the upper-class women, and the men still bold 
enough to speak out, mean when they say they like ignorant handi- 
craftsmen, and there is something in it. Intentness—the in- 
tentness which produces industry and fidelity to work and 
patience—is a great quality; and for men who must labour 
with the hand, it is weakened by the cultivation of the mind, 
just as cultivation is impeded, as the Cornell experimentalists 
have at last admitted, by manual toil. If, then, the destiny 
of mankind in millions is handicraft, is not a gain which 
makes them feebler for their handicraft a loss? It is not felt 
yet, because education is so slight and so little diffused, but 
when it is deep and universal, will not the labour of man be 
less and less successfully done, to the great diminution of his 
happiness ? Everybody acknowledges that the sciolist fails; 
and is not the handicraftsman who knows a little of books, 
and art, and science sure to be a sciolist? And is it certain 
that his new vivacity of mind will be to him or to the world 
a sufficient compensation ? 

Then—and here again the instinct of the despised doubters, 
who, in Lord Coleridge’s speech, lurk about ashamed of them- 
selves, may have led them right—education impairs docility. If 
there is anything true, it is true that a man most willingly takes 
guidance from the man who knows better than himself; but if 
all know pretty equally, all will feel impatient of guidance, or be 
patient only of guidance they approve. The faculty of combina- 
tion, which makes everything great, from an empire to a regiment, 
or a ship’s crew, which made the Pyramids possible, and 
the English Constitution a fact, will be diminished with 
every advance in knowledge; and as it cannot be dis- 


will not equally convince all men. The argument against educa-|pensed with, must be replaced either by bribery, as is 
tion is usually so badly and so brutally put, that it revolts the| happening now in industrial undertakings, or by force, as is 
benevolent, but crudeness of form in a proposition is no complete or | happening now’in the new organisation of armies. Men will have 
necessary disproof of its truth. It seems to those who doubt the | to be bribed or shot into an obedience formerly rendered willingly 
advantages of culture, that the majority of thinkers, as well as of | from respect, a respect founded on many apparent causes, and one 
instinctive Tories, would acknowledge that to the happiness and | real one, difference in the capacity to guide. Of course, obedience 
well-being of the mass of mankind, whose destiny, whether they| will not end. The world is not going to pieces, and rulers are 








like it or not, is and must always be manual labour, certain | finding out already how to make the cultivated work in combina- 
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oa—four privates recorded Speicheren in Sanscrit—but willing 
obedience will go, and with it much of the happiness of mankind. 
The conscript will, in all departments, replace the willing soldier. 
That is not an evil as regards the world’s work, for the conscript 
is the more efficient of the two, but it is an evil as regards the 
world’s small allowance of happiness. Even if out of education 
should spring a dominant sense of duty, that, like a dominant 
sense of religious awe, may be a force which will ennoble, but 
which cannot ease the permanent burden on mankind. The old 
docile habit which followed, and obeyed, and endured without 
thinking, will be gone, and replaced by a new fear of the whip, 
though the whip may be ultimately a moral and an adorable 
one. Take, a8 an instance, service of any kind,—domestic 
service, or service under the State. Service is just as 

as ever it was. It is, in truth, much better, more exact, 
mechanical, and punctilious; but the ancient ease and pleasure 
of servitude is going or gone, and though the loss first strikes 
those who are served, and who can complain, and who do com- 
plain in almost comic selfishness, the loss will ultimately be the 
greater to the millions who must serve, who must take orders 
and guidance, or cease to exist. Nature is neither lenient nor 
pitiful, but fearfully hard, and in educating we are but making 
the millions on whom her yoke falls heaviest, conscious at once of 
her hardness, and their powerlessness to resist. We make them 
aware of their littleness, without removing or being able to re- 
move the certainty that they will always be little. 

And in that consciousness, and in the decline of intentness, 
content also disappears. Knowledge deserves some of the praise 
Lord Coleridge gives it, though ‘“‘to know” is to know so 
little, that even in the few who know it breeds unrest; but 
knowledge, such knowledge as is possible to the majority, 
who must always toil to eat, and can have but a por- 
tion even of that modicum of disposable time which is 
granted by Heaven to the most fortunate, certainly brings no 
content. It brings, on the contrary, desire for the unattainable, 
for escape from the hard monotony of work, for easy lives and 
leisure, and more knowledge yet, to be attained only by sacrifice. 
Ambition, desire, restlessness increase with cultivation, not the 
sense of tranquillity once enjoyed by all mankind, and now still the 
grand compensation for the monotony of life among the millions 
of Asia. To have found out the divine order of things, and 
stick to it, so that each day is as yesterday and each to-morrow 
as to-day ; to have no wish to rise, or change, or abandon any- 
thing; to be clothed in habit as in armour, and to see in the 
pleasing and unpleasing alike the inevitable; to live always 
through life as the man lives for an hour who has had the pre- 
visely adequate dose of opium or burgundy,—this is content, and 
is it so certain that this is not for man the happiest condition ? 
The instinct of man seems to say it is, else why does he regret 
the past when all was smoother, or why enjoy the Lotus-eaters, 
or why imagine heaven always as eternal calm? Did the 
Greek think he would progress in the Elsyian Fields, or 
does the Dissenter of Islington look forward to a Paradise in 
which he shall always be striving and attaining? He wants to be, 
not to strive. The destiny of man being what it is—pain in being 
born, pain in the toil of life, pain in dying, with happiness so 
momentary and pleasure so cloying, and the irrevocable doom of 
capital punishment always hanging over him, with this aggravation, 
that he knows neither the day, nor thehour, nor the method—is this 
restful condition of unchangeableness, and freedom from wish 
to change, and liberation from desire or energy, as of a cat bask- 
ing in the firelight and purring instead of discussing, not a con- 
dition which it is sad to throw away? And with education, it is 
thrown away. It is probable that we do not know yet how com- 
pletely it is thrown away, that we are unaware how generations 
of instruction will change the brain and the nerves in their very 
structure, making both more sensitive and more susceptible— 
principally to pain—but we do know this, that with education 
comes unrest, the desire to ‘‘advance,” and to change, and to 
“improve.” And if, as is very probable, that desire can only be 
exceptionally gratified, if for the infinite majority the con- 
ditions of being impose monotonous life as a destiny—and 
Others than theologians admit this, and it seems to be 
admitted by nature, in the perfectness men can acquire in making 

pin’s-heads, if they make pin’s-heads alone—is the happiness 
of the world so certainly to be increased by culture that those 
who seek that happiness first of all should be even ashamed, as 
Lord Coleridge truly says they are, to discuss the boundless 
benefits of ignorance? We say nothing of the feebleness that 
comes of knowledge—feebleness such as would come to the 


conceivably awaiting him in walking down the Strand, for every 
politician sees that, and every theologian laments it, and talks of 
want of faith—and confine ourselves to the thought that in the 
great diminution of intentness, docility, and content, the millions 
will possibly lose in happiness more than they gain from know- 
ledge. Everybody acknowledges that as regards the cultivated. 
There is no Oxford tutor but laments that some lad is “ over- 
educated for his mental power.” Well, must not the human race 
one day be over-educated for its mental power? We all admit 
that the mind may be frittered away on too many subjects. Is 
not the mind of the millions so frittered, when they attend to any- 
thing but work and the preparation for another life? It seems to 
us that the doubters who still have the courage of their convic- 
tions, and do not subscribe to education, have something to say, 
—and that though the answer is perfect, and the educationists as 
right as they are wearisome, the answer cannot come first or with 
the greatest force from the modern Epicureans. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—_—o——. 
THE RIDSDALE JUDGMENT. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—In the autumn of 1874 you specially commended a meeting 
of clergy and laity who met at Blandford, and carried a resolu- 
tion, with regard to the Ornaments Rubric, to adhere to the 
surplice only. Later on you stated that the way to content the 
moderate High-Church party, without whom the Establishment 
could not remain, was to admit either position of the celebrant, 
but “ to resist the introduction of the novel eucharistic vest- 
ments, which is a conspicuous challenge to the people,” &c. But 
now a new agitation against this last judgment is to have the 
high sanction of the Spectator. I am grievously disappointed, 
along with many Broad-Church clergymen, at the line which is 
now taken by you, in deference to Malcolm McColl and others. 
From whom, amongst the clergy, does all this agitation come ? 
The Purchas memorial was signed by less than 5,000 of the 
21,000 clergy, and this number has been diminished since. By 
strengthening this party you diminish the possibility of concessions 
to the Broad-Church party. Such is the Bishop of Peterborough’s 
neutral zone, enlarged by the omission of the Athanasian Creed. 
It is the High-Church party who constitute themselves the de- 
fenders of the Faith, ‘non possumuses” on every subject which 
does not happen to coincide with their prejudices. The Low- 
Church are quite willing to forego the Athanasian Creed. I am 
grievously disappointed with the support you now invariably 
accord to the most intolerant section within the Church. Who, 
too, are the most liberal in their subscriptions, the High or the 
Low? C. M.S., £190,000; S. P. G., £136,000; Additional 
Curates’ Aid (omitting sums locally raised), £41,000; Church 
Pastoral Aid, £53,000.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Gunville Rectory, Blandford. J. Lex-WARNER. 

P.S.—If this party bring about Disestablishment, as you now 
begin not obscurely to hint, is there any likelihood that any future 
Church body in which the laity join will be more favourable to 
vestments, or will it not much rather solve the matter as our 
meeting did at Blandford ? 

[Mr. Lee Warner confounds our view as to the use of the 
vestments themselves, with our view as to the Jaw of the ques- 
tion. We quite hold to all we said in 1874, regarding the 
use of the gay vestments themselves as childish, indecorous, and 
superstitious.—Ep. Spectator. ] 


(To THE EpiTor OF THE “SPECTATOR ™] 

Srr,—It is refreshing to turn from the strenuous and successful 
efforts of some of your contemporaries not to understand the 
points involved in this litigation about Ritual, to your anxious, 
and on the whole, successful efforts to be both fair and generous 
to High Churchmen. 

I am not going to grumble. For me, the matter is far past the 
stage at which indulging a sense of grievance or uttering com- 
plaints seems at all appropriate. But that any living being, 
capable of observation and reflection, should greet this 
judgment as a settlement of the Ritual of the Church 
of England, or even as affording a basis for a practical 
compromise, passes my power of comprehension. ‘ Interest rei- 
public ut sit finis litium,” says the Guardian sententiously. But 
how even the organ of Anglican officialism and optimism, written 
from the stand-point of Bishops and possible Bishops, can find 





Pedestrian who was suddenly made percipient of every danger 





finality in this decision, or see in it a fit occasion for an appeal 
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to both sides,;—“Lay down your arms,” is to me, for one, 
merely unintelligible. 

1. For what has been done? If ever Judges changed the law, 
these seven great lawyers—not, we must suppose, without some 
assistance and concurrence from some at least of the Episcopal 
Assessors—have put a construction upon an historical document 
which requires so many glosses and so much reading between the 
lines to make it even intelligible, that it becomes to many minds 
simply incredible—argue who may—that if this was what the 
Revisers of 1662 meant, they should have said it, without any 
kind of necessity, in the terms of the present Ornaments Rubric. 
It is to me, for one, perfectly credible and natural that the divines 
of the Restoration did devise and provide for a liberty of Ritual 
in the future, which they saw no chance of restoring at present. 
This, says the Lord Chancellor, is to convict them of disin- 
genuousness, That depends on many things, and not a little on 
the stand-point of the person who makes the charge. On the 
other hand, in place of the interpretation of the rubric which 
they are pleased to say involves its framers in a charge of disin- 
genuousness, the Court offers us a reading of it which reduces it 
to a piece of clumsy circumlocution that is simply idiotic. The 
result is that, as you.say, these words need to be added to the 
rubric,—‘‘ so far as it has not been superseded by Queen 
Elizabeth's Advertisements." Why the present Court of 
Appeal should have the right of making this important alter- 
ation in the Act of Uniformity, I cannot at all make out. 
And this is what they have done. In other words, this judgment 
brings out in the strongest relief the great grievance of the Church 
of England at the present moment. She is the happy hunting- 
ground of the lawyers. The judgment is along special plea, making 
out, as I admit, with you, astronger case for its special point 
than we thought possible, but not convincing either of us the 
least bit. 

It demonstrates the futility of making the life of a great Church 
depend on the legal construction of minute but obscure regu- 
lations 300 years old, and of silencing her “living voice” to-day 
on matters which she has, at least, as much right to decide for 
herself upon their merits as she had in 1549 or in 1662. And is 
a decision which thus rivets once more, or tries to rivet, the 
chains of the Tudor and Stuart periods upon her, likely to prove 
a finis litium? 

2. On the merits of the two principal points at issue I do not 
care to say much. But I must honestly put on the cap your 
shrewd guess has cut out for me, and, I believe, many of my 
friends. I own that I never dreamt of desiring to use the vest- 
ments till I read this astonishing attempt to make them out 
illegal. I must not stray into a large question now. But the 
demand for liberty to use a vestment to distinguish the minister 
from the now universal choirman is coming from every side, and 
came last from no less firm a Protestant than the excellent Mr. 
Ryle, of Stradbroke! I have always been, and remain, personally 
content with my surplice and black stole. But this last is now 
equally illegal with the most sumptuous cope. And if I am 
asked to admit that ‘* the surplice only atall times of their minis- 
tration” is likely to be final as a ritual regulation for the clergy 
of the Church of England in 1877, I can only say, with as much 
indifference, perhaps, on the point as any one can feel, that I 
cannot for one moment believe anything of the kind. 

On the position of the celebrant it is harder to speak, without 
at least an appearance of irritation. It is conceded, they say. 
But in what terms? It was not proved that the congregation 
could not see the celebrant’s hands at the altar. But the Church 
Association justly reply that they had not thought of proving a 
matter of fact which is perfectly notorious. We are, therefore, 
still liable to prosecution on the testimony of any three parish- 
ioners who can swear that we are perfectly opaque. I am afraid 
I at least am more clearly liable to attack, owing to a certain 
measure of physical density, than I ever was before. And what 
is the meaning or value of this stipulation for the transparency of 
the clergy? It rests on a non-natural interpretation of the 
words ‘‘ before the people,” without any historical authority or 
theological justification, and inconsistent with other uses of the 
same words in the same book. It looks, in fact, more umpleas- 
antly like a fixed intention to put those who use the “ eastward 
position” in the wrong, by some means, than it was before 
possible to believe of an English Court of law. Your inference 
at least is beyond dispute. So far from having separated High 
Churchmen from Ritualists, it has welded the whole of us into a 
far more compact body than before. Est finis litium,—in a new 


8. What do we mean and want? I cannot now venture fax 
details, and I have small right to speak for others, but Iam 
to remove a possible misconception. ll this, it may be said, is 
merely laying the ground of Disestablishment. That is Rot, at 
least, my meaning. Disestablishment is not nearer, but prett 
certainly farther off than it seemed a year ago, but only bisent 
condition. Something much better than disestablishment muy 
come, and I believe is fast coming, and that is a considerable 
reconstruction of the whole system and framework of the 


autonomy for the Church of England as a religious society 
which she needs as badly as any Bosnians or Bulgarians, Jf this 
cannot be without disestablishment (which I disbelieve and 

then we must have it with, or rather after, disestablishment, For 
the thing itself, by some means, we must, and please God, wij 
have. Thus only is there the least chance of seeing som 

like finis litium, not by accepting impossible reasoning, or sub. 
mitting to unconstitutional force, but by bringing the “ 
voice ” of the Church, lay and clerical together, to bear upon the 
problems of the day, and the needs of the Church, as they arise, 

That this can be done without legislation and law, or without 
appeal to civil authority, in the last resort, no one is really so silly 
as to think, in the face of reason and experience, though unfor. 
tunately some are s0 silly as to say that others think it (for the 
sake of refuting them), when they might know that it is their own 
imagination only. But it would stop many of our present detest- 
able law-suits in limine—indeed leave no room for them—by 
bringing the true public opinion of the Church itself to bear upon 
the subject-matter, or by taking steps to remove or to clearup 
the formal cause of the misunderstanding. 

Not only are we not through our controversies, we are just 
entering upon a period of serious political discussion on religious 
matters. But I do not think the hearts of Churchmen, at least, 
are failing them for fear, or for looking for the things that are 
coming. I believe, with you, that May 12, 1877, is a day on whith 
the State entered on, I will not say a conflict, but a controversy 
or negotiation, to which, whatever be the case with the State, the 
Church addresses herself, not, indeed, with ‘a light heart,” but 
with quiet confidence and indomitable hope.—I am, Sir, &c., 

St. Saviour'’s Vicarage, Hoxton, May 22. JOHN OAKLEY. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 

Sir,—Permit me, while thanking you for the tone of your article 
on the Ridsdale judgment, to make one or two studiously brief 
remarks upon it. f 

You say, and truly, that the Judges have pronounced the vest- 
ments illegal ‘by a very subtle and ingenious argument.” But 
as the fact of wearing them was charged against Mr. Ridsdale as 
a criminal offence, subjecting him to severe penalties, the very 
circumstance that it was necessary to be ‘‘ subtle and ingenious,” 
to bring him in guilty at all, is the conclusive proof of a studied 
miscarriage of justice. This is not my plea, I beg to observe,—} 
am borrowing it from the now Lord Justice James, whom I heard 
arguing, some nine years ago, in Mr. Mackonochie’s case, before 
the same tribunal, that if it took such a deal of pleading to estab- 
lish, not the performance of certain acts, which no one disputed, 
but their illegality, the presumption to any fair mind was that no 
illegality at all had been committed. If a Low Churchman had 
been prosecuted for not wearing the vestments, and his counse 
had raised the issue in his defence which the Court has invented 
to create a crime, we might think it a clever thing, but even thep 
no one, least of all a lawyer, would believe it. 
The next point I wish to raise is that you have left out of 
account the main reason why it will be impossible for the Ritualists 
to acquiesce in the judgment. It is that now, for the first time, 
the Privy Council has gone beyond mere misinterpretation, to 
which we are accustomed, after twenty-seven years’ unbroken 
precedents. It undertakes in this judgment to repeal part of the 
tect of the Prayer-book, or rather to allege that the part so treated 
never formed an integral part of the Prayer-book at all. If we 
submit now, a future Court may say the same of the Communiop 
office, or of the Ordinal, or of the Creeds, and treat our acqui- 
escence as their warrant for so doing. It was our refusal to obey 
the Purchas judgment which prevented Mr. Bennett from being 
condemned, just as it was our mistaken submission to the mis- 
carriage of justice in ‘‘ Martin v. Mackonochie” which 
the Court to pronounce the Purchas finding. And as to policy, 
the best policy for the Church of England is the cessation of law- 





sense, in presence of a new danger and common foes. This is 
the one good effect of the decision. | 


suits, which would at once have been secured by ruling all the 
points in Mr. Ridsdale’s favour ; since it is only the Low-Church 


Established Church, resulting in some form of administrating © 
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School which desires to prosecute, as High Churchmen find 
i do their work far more quickly, widely, and 

effectively than prosecution could do, or has done, for their 

opponents. —I am, Sir, &c., Ricwarp F. Lirr.epAe. 


9 Red Lion Square, London, W.C., Whit-Sunday, 1877. 





LAY THEOLOGIANS. 
‘To THs EprTor OF THE “ SPRCTATOR.”] 

Sin,—I regret that any statement of mine should appear to Mr. 
Murphy capable of ‘‘being disproved by facts,” and my regret is 
aot made less by my inability to discover from Mr. Murphy’s letter 
what those facts are. Let me remind your readers how the case 
really stands. I asserted, ina letter published by you some weeks 
ago, that the Irish laymen were making a determined effort to 
stereotype in the Revised Prayer-book their peculiar system of 
theology, which I ventured to describe as ‘‘ narrow and unpro- 
gressive,” —a description whose accuracy is vouched for by Mr. 
Morphy. In reply to this, Mr. Murphy says that no measure of 
exclusion has been passed by the Synod. How does this affect 
the truth of my statement? It is perfectly true that the extreme 
revisionists have been defeated, but they have been defeated 
solely by the clergy. I cannot remember a single extravagant 
proposition made in the Synod that did not meet with 
the support of a majority of the lay members. Nor 
can the passage in the new preface be regarded in any 
other light than as an attempt to exclude from the Church 
men who in England would be regarded as moderate 
High Churchmen. A revision that was considered sufli- 
ciently serious by such moderate men as the two Archbishops, 
and the Bishops of Down and Derry, to justify them in the ex- 
treme step of attempting to defeat it by the exercise of the 
Bishops’ veto, cannot be looked upon as trifling, yet the revision 
that has been carried is allowed on all hands to be much more 
moderate than it was expected to be. 

Mr. Murphy will not deny that the revision agitation was got 
up by laymen, and though many of the clergy joined in it, it has 
always been regarded as a lay movement. Nor will he deny that 
its purpose was to exclude High Churchmen from the future 
frish Church. One of the first uses to which the new canon 
‘was put was to prosecute one of the ablest of the Dublin clergy 
for adopting the ‘‘ eastward position.” 

I confess that when I think of these things, and of the tone 
of the speeches made in the Synod, I am unable to understand 
how Mr. Murphy can deny that a determined, though partially 
ansuccessful, effort has been made to stereotype Puritanism in 
the new Prayer-book. 

Mr. Murphy objects to my assertion that a majority of lay 
votes would probably have been given in support of a proposition, 
had such been made, that candidates for Orders should be expected 
to declare a belief in verbal inspiration. From the nature of the 
case, it is impossible to give scientific proof of such an assertion. 
I only expressed an opinion, formed after careful consideration of 
the acts and words of Irish lay Synodsmen. [If I had only my 
Own opinion to rest on, I should willingly submit to Mr. Murphy 
on the question ; but there are some facts pointing in the direction 

of what I asserted, to which I invite Mr. Murphy’s attention. 

Does Mr. Murphy remember the debate on the exclusion of the 
Apocrypha from the Lectionary ? What was the argument used then 

in favour of that measure which met with the approval of an over- 
whelming majority of lay votes. That nothing but ‘the inspired 
Word of God ” should be read in church, and that therefore we 
should exclude the beautiful lesson for All Saints’ Day, as not 
being “‘ inspired,” at the same time retaining as a special lesson 
the story of the speaking ass. On what grounds, again, was the 
entire book of Revelation included in the Lectionary? When 
Mr. Murphy remembers the tone of these wonderful debates, per- 
haps he will feel more inclined to agree with me that a majority 

$f lay Synodsmen would vote for verbal inspiration. At present 
they think no such proposition necessary, for the few Broad 
Churchmen in the Synod have been so extremely cautious (to use 
4 mild expression), that their existence is not suspected by those 
with whom they work.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Ex-Diviniry STupEnt. 





THE INCOME OF THE CHURCH. 
(To THE EpiToR OF THE “ SPBCTATOR.”) 
Sm,—The Church of England must feel much obliged to you 
for your fair and impartial account of Mr. Martin’s statistics 
Tespecting its revenues. There are two or three other statements 


1. He gives the income of deans and canons, é&c., as £347,000. 
Now the deans’ incomes vary from £700 to £2,000, with the excep- 
tion of the Dean of Durham, who as Warder of the University 
has £1,000 a year additional. Canons’ incomes vary from £350 
to £1,000. The other dignitaries, ¢.g., precentors, chancellors, 
and prebendaries, are all purely honorary, and as the majority 
of these incomes approach nearer the minimum than the 
maximum, I think he will find the total to be about £123,000. 

2. Ido not know what he includes under extra-cathedral re- 
venues, but judging from what the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
allow any cathedral, I should think the total would amount to not 
much more than £80,000, instead of £130,000. 

8. The income of Queen Anne’s Bounty is made up of the first 
fruits and tenths paid by their incumbents out of their incomes, 
and is then distributed by the Board among poor livings, so that 
their £34,000 a year is placed to the credit of the Church by Mr. 
Martin three times over. 

4. Deans, canons, &c., have no lands; their lands are in the 
hands of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, and form part of the 
common fund out of which the dignitaries are paid ; consequently, 
the 68,838 acres placed to the credit of the deans are in fact 
contained in the 149,882 acres in the hands of the Commissioners. 
The same observation to a great extent applies to the acres 
held by the Bishops. Probably there may be other inaccuracies 
in Mr. Martin’s statistics, but these of themselves somewhat 
strengthen the case of the Church, in addition to your candid and 
just observations.—I am, Sir, &c., 

R. W. Browne, Canon of Wells. 





SACERDOTALISM. 
(To THe EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.) 

Sir,—I sincerely hope that Canon Trevor will be kind enough to 
answer the note which you append to his letter in the Spectator 
of May 12. There are, I believe, thousands of the clergy of the 
Church of England who, while they repudiate the charges of 
“ priesteraft” and ‘sacerdotalism” firmly hold what Canon 
Trevor calls ‘‘ the ultra-sacerdotal theory,” that, to use his own 
language (which I must beg leave to say, does not appear to me 
to be very becoming), a bishop, gua bishop, is “charged,” not 
with ‘ episcopacy,” but with the special grace of that Holy Order, 
even as a “ Leyden vial with electricity.” In other words, they 
hold the doctrine of a special grace, communicable by a bishop 
alone, and knowing this to be the Catholic doctrine, cannot 
understand one who, while he asserts that he believes in the Holy 
Catholic Church, can think that he does well to ridicule it.—l 
am, Sir, &c., A Country CuRATE. 





AN ANALOGY. 
(To THE EprroR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—There are so many curious analogies between the war now 
going on on the Danube, and that which was waged fifteen years 
ago on the Potomac, both in the war itself, its origin and causes, 
and in the feeling it has excited in England, that I venture in a 
few lines to point them out for the consideration of your readers. 
The war is, to begin with, North against South,—the North 
aggressor, the South defensive, the South only asking to be let 
alone, and allowed to keep its old institutions and customs un- 
disturbed, the North refusing to allow or listen to any such 
request. 
Again, the North is strong and fairly rich, the South weaker in 
numbers and very poor. ‘The North is an honest Power that pays 
its way, the South, like the Southern States, an old repudiator, 
whose bonds at the close of the war are likely to be about as 
valuable as the Charleston cotton bonds. 
Again, the war seems to begin with success to the South, just 
as it did on the other side of the Atlantic. The feeling in England 
is identical. All ‘‘ society ” and almost all the well-to-do middle- 
class is Turkish, and with them the Government; the masses, 
with the sounder political instinct which in these days belongs to 
them, is Russian. Bright and the working-men kept us neuteal 
and saved us from a vast political crime and still vaster blunder 
in 1862; Gladstone and the working-men are keeping us straight 
now. In 186° it was supposed by society that the ‘‘ interests” of 
England would be advanced by introducing the ‘balance of 
power” into America, and arguments in favour of this most 
deplorable result were generally clenched by the unanswerable 
statement,—‘‘ Suppose the North wins, she cannot dismiss her 
army,—she must do something with it ; of course she will try and 
annex Canada.” The Russophobes use a similar sort of argument 





of his which appear to us far from accurate. 





now about Constantinople, to which our answer should be,— 
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‘¢ What may happen to Constantinople is of little consequence to 
us; Germany and Austria will see to that. But the success of 
Islam against Russia will be the signal for troubles in India, 
which will be of great consequence and no little expense to this 
country.” 

I might carry this analogy of the war between free and indus- 
trious Russia and slave-owning and “ chivalrous” Turkey much 
further, if I went into the moral and social aspects of the question, 
but I will not presume further to trespass upon your space.”— 
I am, Sir, &c., Rusticus. 


THE COUNTY FRANCHISE DEMONSTRATION. 
(To THe EpiTor OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—You tell the agricultural labourers that in order to succeed, 
they must enlist the support of their brethren in the towns. Per- 
mit me to say that this is exactly what they did at the recent 
conference. In round numbers, that assembly consisted of 2,600 
delegates, only 1,250 of whom were sent by the agricultural 
labourers. The remainder came from the great towns, the mining 
districts, and the suburbs of London outside the borough bound- 
aries. The branches of the National Reform Union, whose head- 
quarters are at Manchester, sent not far short of 500, West Kent 
more than 200, the suburban parts of Surrey nearly 100. With 
scarcely an exception, the Liberal associations of all the large 
towns were represented, in most cases by several delegates. So 
far as the agricultural labourers present were concerned, their 
travelling and other expenses were in no case defrayed by either 
the London Committee or the Union itself. Each village that 
sent its men had to raise the funds to send them. In many cases, 
Union men have been contributing weekly ever since Christmas 
out of their scanty wages, in order to be as well represented as 
possible.—I am, Sir, &c., Howarp Evans, Hon. Sec. 
9 Buckingham Street, Strand, May 19. 








A CLEVER DOG. 

(TO THE EDITOR OE THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Sm,—Some time ago I sent you my recollections of a dog who 
knew a halfpenny from a penny, and who could count up as far 
as two. Ihave been able to obtain authentic information of a 
dog whose mental powers were still more advanced, and who, in 
his day, besides being celebrated for his abilities, was of substan- 
tial benefit to a charitable institution in his town. The dog I 
refer to was a little white fox terrier, Prin by name, who lived at 
the Lion Hotel, at Kidderminster, for three or four years; but 
now, alas! he is dead, and nothing remains of him but his head 
in a glass case. 

I had heard of this dog some months ago, but on Saturday last, 
having to make a visit to Kidderminster, I went to see him. The 
facts I give about him are based on the statements of Mr. Lloyd, 
his master, and they are fully substantiated by the evidence of 
many others. I have before me a statement of the proceeds of 
** Dog Prin’s box, Lion Hotel ; subscriptions to the Infirmary.” 
The contributions began in September, 1874, and ended on April 

. 25, 1876, and during that period the sum of £13 14s. 6d. was 
contributed through Prin’s instrumentality. 

He began by displaying a fancy for playing with coins, not 
unusual amongst terriers, and he advanced to a discovery that 
he could exchange the coins for biscuits. He learnt that fora 
halfpenny he could get two biscuits, and for a penny, three; and 
having become able to distinguish between the two coins, it was 
found impossible to cheat him. If he had contributed a penny, 
he would not leave the bar till he had had his third biscuit ; and 
if there was nobody to attend to his wants, he kept the coin in 
his mouth till he could be served. Indeed, it was this persistence 
which ultimately caused poor Prin’s death, for there is every 
reason to fear that he fell a victim to copper-poisoning. 

By a little training he was taught to place the coins, after he 
had got the biscuits, upon the top of a small box fixed on the 
wall, and they were dropped for him through a slot. He never 
objected to part with them in this way, and having received the 
quid pro quo, he gave complete evidence of his appreciation of the 
honourable understanding which is so absolutely necessary for all 
commercial transactions. 

An authenticated case like this is of extreme value, for just as 
the elementary stages of any science or discovery are the most 
difficult and the slowest in accomplishment, so are the primary 
stages of all mental processes. To find the preliminary steps 
of the evolution of mathematics and commerce in a dog is 
therefore a very important observation,—and everything bearing 
on these early phases of intellect should be carefully recorded.— 
I am, Sir, &c., Lawson Tair. 
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THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 
(SECOND NOTICE } 


WE concluded our last week’s notice of the pictures in this ex. 
hibition with the mention of the works of Mr. Burne Jones, ang 
we will now mention briefly the few remaining works in thig 
west room which call for special comment. Of these, the finest 
are certainly the nine contributions of M. Legros, who may be 
known to some of our readers as the recently-elected Slade Pro. 
fessor at University College. It reflects great credit upon the 
judgment of those who are responsible for his election, that M. 
Legros can send four such fine studies as we have here (Nos, 72 
to 75), which have been executed against time (two hour 
apiece), for the instruction of the pupils in the Slade Schools, 
These studies are all single heads, and show great power ang 
the most thorough mastery of the medium employed, ang 
like all M. Legros’s work, are full of dramatic force ang 
intensity. Of the large works by M. Legros, No. 78 is in 
our opinion, by far the best, and is indeed as fine g 
specimen of what may be called the Idyllic school as we have 
ever seen. ‘Le Chaudronnier,” so it is called, is not idyllic ip 
the sense of Mr. Boughton’s nymphs in pale muslin draperies, 
but in telling a simple incident of every-day rural life as it might 
have actually occurred in all essential respects, and yet imbuing 
it with a subtle flavour of pathos and poetry. This old tinker, 
who sits mending copper saucepans in the shade with his coat 
off, is certainly no heroic figure, but still M. Legros has found 
something of the heroic in him, and shown it us, for he hag 
selected no picturesque, careless vagabond, no broken-down old 
man, with silver hair and tottering steps, and has surrounded 
him with no theatrically effective accessories, but has given us 
an ordinary man, at work in avery every-day landscape and in 
a very every-day manner. The painter has had the perception to 
grasp the fact that the work itself was the element of pathos 
or interest, and the picture simply records how an old tinker 
mended his pots methodically under a tree one summer afternoon, 
and interests us accordingly. Nos. 79 and 80, ‘‘Le Cloitre 
Espagnol” and ‘‘A Baptism,” respectively, are in the sterner 
and more classical manner of this artist, but they are each 
worthy of attention in their way, the first-named especially so. 
Walter Crane, the clever designer of the “‘ Babies’ Opera,” sends 
two contributions, the larger of which is entitled the ‘* Renais- 
sance*of Venus.” This picture is an unfortunate example of 
what happens to a man when he endeavours without sufficient 
knowledge to rival an old master. There is probably nothing 
much worse in this exhibition than the figure of Venus in this 
picture. It resembles a hard piece of discoloured putty more 
than anything else we can think of. The little landscape, No. 71, 
is as nice in its way as the Venus is detestable, and why Mr. 
Crane should paint such semi-classical inanities when he can do 
really clever landscape work, we cannot understand. 

We now turn into the East Gallery, which is chiefly occupied 
with works by foreign artists, though one contributor, M. Tissot, 
has domiciled himself amongst us for some time. This is, we 
believe, the first time that the works of M. Heilbuth have been 
exhibited in London, with the exception of single pictures here 
and there, and we shall therefore mention them at some length. 
He sends no fewer than nine works, which, together with those of 
M. Tissot, occupy the whole of one side of the east room. To 
criticise these works at all properly, it is necessary to bear care- 
fully in mind the various degrees of value of different kinds of 
artistic work. Excellence in painting may be broadly divided 
into a first, second, and third class, as follows. In the first class, 
we place the higher imaginative landscape and figure painting, a& 
instances of which we might take Michael Angelo and Turner. 
In the second class we place all first-rate realistic painting, 
either of nature or the human figure; while the third class 
is composed of works which, unequal to the prodac- 
tion of either of the above two, concerns itself chiefly 
with the accessories both of nature and man, and makes a red 
handkerchief stand in the place of a sunset cloud, or a Tivoli 
fountain instead of a mountain torrent. Of course all these may 
be divided and subdivided, the last being especially divisible into 
mock-historic, mock-pathetic, and mock-sentimental. It must be 
borne in mind by our readers, both in perusing this article, and 
looking at the pictures in the Grosvenor Gallery, that the 
majority of works in the west gallery are, at all events, efforts in 
the first of these classes, and that as such even partial failure # 
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spore praiseworthy than full success in the last class. There is 
much to be hoped for some day from the author of the “‘ Renais- 
sance of Venus,” though his hand ishardly strong enough as yet for 
such ambitious attempts, but there is nothing further than we see, 
to be hoped for from the art of Ferdinand Heilbuth. These pictures 
of his are undoubtedly excessively clever in their way, but it is a 
thoroughly low way, which ends in a cul-de-sac. There's no light 
beyond it, no issue possible into the clear day of truth. These 
eleven paintings might be lumped together and called “The 
Apotheosis of Millinery,” and it would be perfectly fair and 
almost an adequate description of them. [Ilere are a carriage, 
horses, harness, and coachmen standing at the door of a villa; 
here we have ladies in elaborate Parisian dresses lying on the 
panks of astream. In No. 10 we have a careful transcription of 
a very peculiar lady’s dress, which is close round the throat, and 
has a large triangular opening on the breast, a subject upon which 
M. Heilbuth seems to have concentrated his utmost efforts, and 
which we are sorry to be unable to describe in fitting language, for 
the benefit of our lady readers. No. 11 is called ‘‘ Past and 
Present (Rome),” and we might imagine from the subject that it 
would have another kind of treatment, but the only notion 
which M. Heilbuth derives from Rome is apparently a group 
of tourists, whose costumes are carefully painted, and a 
middle-aged Parisian in a new great-coat, engaged in explaining 
the ruins to them. And so on in every picture,—the painting 
is clever, the figures are well enough drawn, as far as they 
go, and the colour is invariably bright and fresh; but they 
are thoughtless and mindless in the strongest sense of the 
word, and so are to us more than unpleasing. If the best 
thing M. Heilbuth has to tell us about Rome, is that there 
tourists dress, eat, and talk, he might as well choose some other 
theme, and give us, say, ‘‘ A Promenade in the Champs Elysées,” or 
“ An Afternoon at M. Worth’s;” there would be greater scope for 
his talent and less fear of his falling below hissubject. Nos. 17 to 
26 are by M. Tissot, whose works are somewhat after the same 
style as M. Heilbuth’s. He has, however, one redeeming point, 
which lifts him up to an immeasurably higher level, and that is, 
that in all his works, almost without exception,-there is an 
element of purpose. Where Heilbuth seems only to try to make a 
pretty picture, Tissot generally endeavours to tell us some story, 
to make his characters something more than lay figures. This 
was notably the case in his picture of ‘The Captain’s 
Daughter,” exhibited some years since at the Royal Academy, and 
may be noticed here in the two pictures entitled, ‘‘ The Widower,” 
and a portrait. The most important of his works in the present 
exhibition is No. 19, ‘‘ The Galley of H.M.S. ‘ Calcutta ’ (Ports- 
mouth).” This shows two fair women, listening to the chat of 
one of the ship’s officers in the “galley,” and looking out over 
the water. That the ladies are ‘‘ Parisienne,” dressed in the 
height of the prevailing fashion, goes without saying, for M. 
Tissot, though he paints in England, has a thorough Parisian’s 
contempt for English dress and beauty, and the only time he 
attempted to paint English girls (in his picture of the ball-room 
at the Academy), he made them all hideous alike. We would 
direct our readers’ attention to the painting of the flesh seen 
through the thin white muslin dresses, in this picture; 
manual dexterity could hardly achieve a greater triumph. 
Of M. Tissot’s other pictures, we need only mention ‘“ The 
Triumph of Will” (22). ‘This is an allegorical subject, which is 
to receive further treatment and explanation in four pictures, as 
yet uncompleted. It may be owing to the want of these four 
pictures that the present one is unintelligible, despite the ex- 
planation attached to it. We confess that it appears to us more 
like a scene from an inferior burlesque than anything else. : 
Phillip Morris, the painter of the ‘Sailor's Wedding” in the 
Academy last year, sends a work entitled, ‘The Reaper and the 
Flowers,” apparently intended to illustrate Mr. Longfellow’s 
poem, though in this instance the Reaper is not Death, but 
an amiable rustic meeting some village-children in a lane. 
This picture is prettily painted in Mr. Morris's usually frothy 
style, but is not remarkable in any way, and does not ex- 
plain its title. Mr. Leighton, R.A., sends three unimportant works, 
quite unworthy to represent him, though the head of an Italian 
girl is a charming little study. There are two more portraits by 
Watts at the end of this room, one of Lady Lindsay (of Balcarres), 
and the other of Burne Jones, exhibited, we think, at the 
Academy some years since. Mr. Watts has, like Sir Coutts 
Lindsay, painted Lady Lindsay in the act of playing the violin, 
though in the latter picture she stands sideways the spectator, 
with her head turned over the left shoulder. There is a great 
deal of spirit and power about this portrait, but it is somehow 





hardly a pleasing picture. The small head of Burne Jones is full 
of character and thought, and is, we should imagine, as fine a 
likeness as it is a picture,—no small praise. Nos. 37 and 37a are two 
small water-colours by Poynter. The first is a portrait of Mrs. 
Burne Jones, uniform in size and style with those of Lady Wensley- 
dale and Mrs, Poynter which we described in our last week's article. 
The second is a beautiful little bit of the landscape in North 
Devon, entitled, “‘ From a Window at Lynmouth.” We happen 
to know the place in question well, and can bear witness how 
faithfully Mr. Poynter has caught the character of the old- 
fashioned cottage-roof and thick foliage. 

Tn our next and last article on this Gallery, we shall deal with 
the remainder of the west room,—the water-colours and the 
sculpture. 
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THE FIRST LORD ABINGER.* 

Lorp ABINGER was a famous lawyer in his day ; but this is a dull 
book, which has appeared out of due season. Thirty years ago, 
its motive would have been understood, its contents might have 
been welcomed ; now, it will interest only a few diligent students 
of recent history. The distinguished person whom it com- 
memorates died in 1844, and ten years ere that time he had 
quitted the sphere in which he gained his pre-eminent reputation, 
—that of a consummate mastery in the art of carrying juries to 
whatever conclusion he wished. In that respect he had no equal 
among his competitors at the Bar, and the notion still prevails 
that rarely, if at all, has any one outrivalled him; but in 
that respect alone did he impress himself very powerfully 
upon his contemporaries. The new generation are content 
to accept the fact that he did so, without inquiring too 
curiously about his methods, which must have been the off- 
spring of natural aptitudes as inexplicable as inimitable, and still 
less about examples of his success, which are apt to present them- 
selves as dry and trivial. Beyond this his son has little to tell or 
to describe. His private life was happily uneventful. The steps 
by which he made his way to the front rank of an emulous and 
laborious profession had nothing unusual in them. For a while, 
in the old ante-Reform days, he was a busy public man, and 
essayed to acquire distinction as a legislator ; but his memoir 
sheds no illumination upon the political history of his time, and 
his forgotten efforts at law amendment will not be helped to an 
abiding place in general recollection through the recital here made 
of them. In short, there was little to distinguish him from any 
other hard-minded, hard-working, and not over-scrupulous person 
of good abilities, bent upon getting on, and fortunate in oppor- 
tunities. The book was uncalled for, but is not otherwise 
objectionable, On the contrary, though one might desire 
somewhat more vigour in its composition, as well as a 
more distinct and striking picture of its subject, its tone 
is calm and rational, and the delineation given, if common-place, 
has the virtue of being unexaggerated. ‘The bit of autobiography 
has more to recommend it than the accompanying narrative, being 
as graphic in description and candid in statement as could reason- 
ably be looked for ; while the correspondence is excellent in its 
way, various in topic, manly in style, life-like in its grasp of 
passing events, and throughout sensible in view. 

James Scarlett was descended from a family that went to 
Jamaica with the first British settlers, and there acquired con- 
siderable wealth. At an early age he was sent to England for his 
education, which he completed at Cambridge. In 1791 he was 
called to the Bar, and though the inheritor of a competent 
patrimony, gave himself with resolute will to undergo the 
work of his profession. He chose the common law. His 
early successes, if not rapid or brilliant, were sure and steady, 
and ere attaining mid-age his fame as an advocate had be- 
come great, and his practice very extensive. Endowed with 
a vigorous constitution, a fine flow of animal spirits, and an ex- 
cellent command of temper, his legal knowledge was sufficient 
for all his purposes; his judgment was acute and prompt, his 
eloquence plain, but close and nervous, while he had the enviable 
power of getting through an immense amount of business quickly 
and well, At this time, however, his political opinions were rather 
indeterminate, and Lord Eldon, who would favour no one save a 
zealous Tory, persistently overlooked him. He had been twenty- 
three years a barrister before obtaining a silk gown. It was con- 
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ferred in 1816, many years before a like distinction was bestowed 
upon Brougham, who went the same circuit. In fact, at one time, 
as Brougham with great effusion complains in his correspondence 
with Lord Grey, Scarlett was the only Q.C. in attendance at the 
Northern assizes. Soon after being thus honoured, he sought to 
eriter Parliament, but was unsuccessful till the general election 
which ensued on the death of George the Third, when he was 
taken up by Lord Fitzwilliam, who sent him in for the borough 
of Peterborough. He at once addressed himself to useful work. 
He challenged the financial policy which was then in vogue, but 
with no marked success. To the endeavours of Romilly and 
Mackintosh for the amendment of the sanguinary criminal-law he 
gave a more efficient assistance, insomuch that he has some title 
to be remembered as a coadjutor with them in this beneficent 
work. In these years, he threw in his lot with the Liberal 
Opposition, but in 1827 he took office as Attorney-General under 
Canning, upon the break-up of the Liverpool Administration. 
He held the office, with a brief interregnum, during which Sir 
Charles Wetherell (who could not endure the policy of Roman 
Catholic emancipation) was substituted for him, till the advent of 
Earl Grey and the Reformers, when he veered round completely to 
the Tory side, losing his place as the nominee of Lord Fitzwilliam, 
and being dtiven to seek a seat first for Cockermouth and then 
for Norwich. He did not need it long, for on Lord Lyndhurst 
exchanging the Exchequer for the Woolsack, during Sir R. Peel’s 
first short-lived administration, he became Chief Baron, and was 
called to the House of Peers. He retained the full use of his 
vigorous faculties till ten years later, when, in his seventy-sixth 
year, he was struck down by paralysis, while attending circuit at 
Bury St. Edmund’s. 

It has been intimated that Lord Abinger’s great forte lay in 
the dexterity which enabled him so to influence juries that he 
appeared to command them even as he listed. In his later days, 
he was conscious that this had been his prime characteristic, and 
he himself, with perhaps as little as may be of the pride which 
apes humility, used to explain how he did it. The explanation, how- 
ever, is very far from being exhaustive, or even satisfactory. The 
truth is, we suspect, that his success turned upon such a variety 
of ingredients and modes of management, that to define them would 
be impossible, He had undoubtedly great powers of exposition 
and of reasoning. He could unravel the most complicated 
series of facts, he could present arguments the most ab- 
struse in a guise of simplicity. Then he had also a large 
measure of sagacious tact. Through all the prejudices, the 
misinformation, the dishonesty by which every barrister is liable 
to be misled, he could divine what of principle or of assertion 
would stand or fail; and the keenness which enabled him to dis- 
cern the weak points in his own case was equally serviceable in 
discovering where his opponent was at fault, Yet he did not 
unnecessarily or offensively obtrude these faults upon notice, 
savagely displaying and triumphing over them, as the manner of 
some is. His greatest skill was evinced rather in the mode by 
which hevkept his own weaknesses out of sight, building up a 
consistent and seemingly adequate theory of the whole business, 
while contriving to exclude those elements of consideration which 
happened to be adverse to his client. In consonance with this 
was his dealing with witnesses. He never bullied them. It was 
his habit to cross-examine lightly. In this process he always aimed 
more at the enforcement and illustration of the pleas he meant to 
rely upon than at shaking the credibility of what had been advanced. 
Still further, while far too wise a man to fall into that ludicrous 
and miserable weakness which induces some counsel to identify 
themselves with every one who gives them employment, assuring 
themselves that truth and justice are always on their side, he was 
never lacking in that zeal which an honourable advocate ought to 
feel, as well as profess. It came out in an uncommon fashion. 
He writes :—“ I never made a speech with a view to my own 
reputation,” —the inference, of course, being that he subordinated 
everything to the advantage of his cause, a kind of reticence and 
self-abnegation which Brougham, for instance, could neither 
understand nor practise. Again, he declares of his habit in 
addressing a jury, ‘‘1 omitted every topic that I had observed 
made an unfavourable impression upon them, and when I dis- 
covered that which vibrated in their bosoms, I often, by a single 
touch on the true chord, in the course of my address, or some- 
times in an incidental remark on the evidence as it was given, 
saw that I had carried the verdict.” This may be all 
very good and true, but it will help no budding barrister 
to become a Scarlett, unless he possesses something of the 
same adroit watchfulness, the same serene self-confidence, 
the same sufficing tact which operated almost as an instinct. It 


is curious that Lord Abinger made no figure in Parliament, 
That he should have failed to win the reputation of a great 
orator is no marvel, for he had not the essentials of oratory in 
him. But the resolute manner in which he eschewed whatever 
was stilted or subtle, confining himself to what wore the appear. 
ance of rectitude, closeness, and strength, ought, one would 
fancy, to have recommended him to the House of Commons, ap 
assembly honourably celebrated for its readiness to lend an ear 
to any one who has aught to say, and who chooses to deliver it 
‘like a man of the world.” Are we wrong in supposing that he 
would have fared better now? Some of Canning’s speeches are 
much too rhetorical for the taste of our present representatives, 
and even Lord Beaconsfield would hardly care to repeat such g 
comparison as he used thirty years ago, in laudation of Canning’s 
management, when he declared that ‘‘he ruled the House ag 
Alexander ruled Bucephalus.” 





WINNIE’S HISTORY.* 

Winirrep GLENDOWER is a young lady whose history hag in. 
terested us a good deal more than the histories of fashionable 
maidens usually do. Her story is carefully told, and without 
that straining after fine-writing which so often disfigures the 
novel of the day. The plot, too, is not quite the old-fashioned 
one of a long love-agony, ending in bliss or a tragedy, as the case 
may be, and this is an additional charm. Winnie gets married 
early in the book, and her joys and sorrows nearly all relate to 
her married life, not to the time of ‘love's young dream.” It 
would be unjust to the author to unfold all the plot, and we shall 
not try to do so. Some glimpse of the setting of the story will, 
however, prove interesting, and may induce people to read the 
book itself. 

Winifred Glendower is the younger of two daughters, born to 
an old General and his fond wife, who had made love to him and 
won him when he came home from the East a sorrowing widower. 
Besides these two daughters, this couple had a son, George, and 
the General had a son called Cyril by his first wife. The estates 
were Lady Glendower’s, and the General had taken her family 
name when he married her. The only other member of this 
family group who must be mentioned is ‘‘ Aunt” Eunice, really 
the grand-aunt of the children, and Winnie’s special friend. This 
old lady has a cherished memory of other days hid away in her 
heart, which has served to make her apparently lonely and un- 
blest life a sweet one. Lina, or Gwendoline, Winnie’s sister, is 
a young woman of a hard, ambitious nature, altogether dif- 
ferent from her sister, and as their mother is taken up with 
nursing the invalid General, Winnie’s chief companion and 
most cherished friend is this old lady, whom, in defiance of 
all laws of consanguinity, she calls ‘‘Granny.” We are 
first introduced to Winnie in her great-aunt’s drawing-room at 
Abergwent, a happy, innocent girl of less than seventeen, full of 
dreams of beauty and truth, and of a love for nature, which do 
not promise well for her heart when it gets face to face with the 
lures and sophistries of the world of fashion. The course of 
‘¢ Winnie’s history ” is determined to a considerable extent, though 
unconsciously, by that of her sister, who, after falling desperately 
in love with a French Count attached to the Embassy in London, 
only to find that he has been playing at love with her, revenges 
her wounded vanity by marrying John Armstrong, son of a vulgar 
millionaire manufacturer. In her gnawing thirst for excitement 
and display, she takes this husband on the Continent, and after 
a time, they settle in Paris for a season, John devoting himself 
to scientific pursuits, bug-collecting and such like, and his wife to 
shining among the tinsel and garish fashionables of the Second 
Empire. ‘Thither Winnie goes on a visit, escorted by her 
brother George, who had a proper aristocratic contempt for the 
plebeian John Armstrong, and who is in several respects 
very decidedly ‘‘the fool of the family,”—a caricature, in short, 
that rather detracts from the quiet gracefulness of most 
of the rest of the story. It is at Paris that Winnie meets her 
‘‘fate.” She had had something like an episode of love before 
with Stephen Armstrong, John’s younger, intellectual, and philan- 
thropic brother, but thanks to the dogged strategy of George, 
this had not got beyond the rapt, sentimental-admiration stage, 
and Winnie, 2. sweet maiden still in her teens, with ‘‘a profusion of 
soft brown hair,” “large soft grey eyes, with long dark lashes,” 
and a decidedly retroussé nose, a bright, intelligent, susceptible, 
truth-loving English maiden, fell heart-whole into the snare that 
lay as it were at her feet. It all happened by accident, so to say, 
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Sof course ‘fateful things alwaysdo.” Lina’s old lover, Count 
de Canisy, came back to Paris after eager wanderings in the East, 
and without either of them knowing who the other was, Winnie 
and he met one day in the galleries of the Louvre. Here is just 


how it occurred :— 

«She was standing, ‘ Murray ’ in hand, before the picture ef St. Mar- 
+ treading’on the dragon, and in retreating a few paces to gain a 

Coer view, she pushed against a tall, strikingly handsome man, to 

whom she could not apply her ordinary strictures on the appearance of 

Frenchmen,—indeed, she scarcely knew whether he was French or 

lish. He was very fair, with dancing blue eyes, and a short glossy 
light beard. In much confusion at ber awkwardness, she dropped her 

‘Murray,’ which was instantly retarned to her by the stranger.— 

‘Pardon, Monsieur,’ was all that she could say. He addressed her in 

English, and then a little extra care and distinctness in his utterance 

showed that he was not a countryman of her own. ‘That picture,’ he 

id. ‘has been always one of my great favourites, and now I shall be 
eternally obliged to it for giving me an excuse for speaking to an 

English lady. I have been so long im your country, that I love it 

almost as much as my own.’—‘ It is a beautiful picture,’ she stammered 

forth, afraid of being silent or of speaking, lest she should be guilty of 
rudeness or forwardness.—‘I am glad that you appreciate it,’ he 
replied. ‘How artistic is the contrast between that little white foot 
and the monster’s frightful head! In the whole figure there is a youth 
and purity and freshness which suffice to tell the story. I suppose, as 
on have the handbook, that this is your first visit. May I be per- 
mitted, therefore, toact as showman? I have only just returned from 
a long journey, and I came to see some recent additions to the gallery.’ 
Winnie did not venture, or by any means wish to refuse, The stranger's 
easy and at the same time respectfal manner convinced her that he 
was2 gentleman. She glanced at Lisette, but the waiting-woman was 
too well trained to express anything by her looks. He went with her 
round the rooms, pointing out the beauties of the principal pictures, 
and without any pedantry gave her such an excellent lecture on art 
that she was quite sorry when he said, ‘But I must beg your pardon, 
Mademoiselle, for havimg detained you so long. I see that we have 
spent two hours in this place. I scarcely thought that it had been one.’ 
—‘Nor I,’ said Winnie. ‘I have enjoyed itso much! I hope to know 
this gallery very well in time, for I am coming to paint here,’—‘ Ah!’ 
exclaimed the gentleman, ‘ there is nothing thatI like so much. When- 
ever I have @ little leisure, I apply for a permission. Mademoiselle,’ 
he continued, with a low bow, ‘I have the honour of wishing you good 
morning. Adieu, Mademoiselle!’ and he walked rapidly away.” 
Soon after, Winnie saw this fascinating, mysterious stranger talk- 
ing familiarly to her sister at an evening reception, and was 
introduced to him in proper form. Knowing little of the episode 
which had occurred between this man and her sister, she easily 
grew to trust him, and suffered him gradually to make love to her, 
and steal her heart away. All the time that he was doing this, 
however, he kept up a flirtation with Lina, which excited in that 
frivolous woman’s mind the most dangerous feelings, and even 
stirred her husband to thoughts of jealousy, until his sharpened 
eyesight caught a love-glance of Winnie’s to her lover one night, 
which revealed the true secret. The Count de Canisy is the 
villain of the play, and in some respects a most extraordinary 
villain he proves to be. So astute is he in his duplicity, that 
he actually leaves Lina to suppose that he is coming to ask her 
to fly with him, when, after having won Winnie’s love, he seeks 
an inferview with the sister to make a formal proposal. Here is 
the scene :— 

“ He sat down opposite to her, and began a common-place conversa- 
tion in order to prolong the interview. ‘It is the last time that she 
will be civil to me,’ he said to himself; ‘she really is a very handsome 
woman. I rather wish she were not Winnie's sister.’..... ‘ Did you 
stay long after we did?’ said Lina, who was beginning to think that she 
had been dreaming on the night before. ‘ Yes,’ said the Count; ‘I 
stayed some little time. I was obliged to show myself to the ambassa- 
dress, and to speak to some of my friends, for while you were there I 
had eyes and ears for no one else,’ After all, she had not been dream- 
ing, then; she attempted desperately to change the conversation. 
* Paris is becoming quite hot,’ she said, ‘ although it is only April. I 
cannot think how we shall endure it in July; we shall have had more 
than enongh of it by that time; we have been here nearly four months 
already.’ ‘And for the last two,’ said Emile, ‘ how can I sufficientiy 
thank you?’ It was time for him to speak out; he could trifle no 
longer.—He went on passionately,—‘ But for this blessed experience, I 
could never have believed in the happiness of the last few weeks, and 
the still greater prospect of happiness in the future.’-—* Happiness!’ said 
Lina solemnly,‘how dare we talk of happiness ?’—‘ Yes, I repeat, of 
happiness. I now know that the feelings I had until this year mistaken | 
for love were not worthy of the name.’ Lina waited breathlessly for 
his next sentence. ‘I trust that the devotion of my whole life will 
wend that I am not unworthy of the treasure I hope to gain.’'—‘Oh! 

mile,’ cried Lina, ‘ what do you mean? How can there be anything 
but misery in store for us? We must never meet again; we have both 
been wrong, very wrong. Help me, Emile; save me even from your- 
self.’ She dropped on her knees, and held out her clasped hands to 
him imploringly. This was more than he had bargained for, and how- 
ever flattering, must be put a stop to instantly. He hurried towards 
her and raised her from’the ground, retaining her hands in one of his, 
while he threw the other arm round her. ‘Lina,’ he exclaimed, ‘dear 


sister, surely yon cannot reproach yourself,—all along I have felt sure 
of your approval ; you must know that I shall make Winnie’s happiness 
the object of my most tender care.’ Lina started back from the 
embrace, which was to her the most bi 
with his profession of love for another. 


insult, combined, as it was, 
e could command herself no 





longer. ‘Traitor!’ sho exclaimed. ‘You have, ther, been throwing 
dust in my eyes,—you have been using me as a cloak to cover your 
upon my sister, requiting my regard for you with the basest 
ingratitude and treachery.'—‘ Pardon me,’ said Emile, coldly, ‘if I can 
imagine a greater breach of honour than to aspire to the hand of your 
sister.’ Lina was too excited to notice the sneer. ‘But it is my own 
fault,’ she continued ; ‘knowing you as I did, how could I ever suffer 
you to darken these doors?’ At this instant Winnie entered, and there 
was a momentary pause, during which Winnie looked from the one to 
the other in bewildered consternation. Lina’s wrath was not spent, 
ye pes 7 cae os -_ afresh. She turned — her — 
’ nie, sald, ’ isguided.gi 
of decait and falsehood you Bog fae weaving ! " Wasi ceniono 
was not perfectly clear ; she could not answer. ‘I assure you, Madame,” 
said her lover, ‘it was only last night that I ventured to declare myself 
to your sister. You must forgive us for settling our affairs so com- 
pletely a /’ Anglaise.’” 
We can hardly believe that two women could have been so abso- 
lutely blind to the elever acting of this Emile, this Count, even 
supposing one of them to be a girl not out of her teens; but 
anyhow, this scene is not a pleasant one, and is in worse taste 
than any other in the book. 

The difficulties of Winnie and her lover are not of long dura- 
tion, but her agonies are considerable while the suspense lasts, 
for she believes Emile to be the truest, noblest, purest of men. 
He, for his part, suffers in a fashion too, for he really likes the 
girl, and schemes and lies to overcome obstacles in the way of 
theirunion. The chief of these consists in his religion, and in the 
fact that he has become, by the death of their only son, heir to 
an old Legitimist couple, the Marquis and Marquise de Canisy, 
the latter of whom is a great stickler for the true faith. How he 
lies and acts to excite pity in his aged relative’s heart for the 
‘“‘ perseeuted ” maiden he is desirous to rescue, how he persuades. 
her into suffering him to drop a prearranged match of the true 
French kind and go off in quest of this distressed maiden, and the 
escapades of the chase, are, together with the final triumph, matters. 
which the reader must unravel for himself. If he forgets the im- 
probability, which here and there gets rather prominent, he wil) 
find the history interesting enough. The lover has won his point, 
and Winnie is married by the middle of the second volume. 
There is therefore quite an after-history, which, as may be sup- 
posed from the character of her husband, is not the least interest- 
ing in thé book, And here Mrs. Simpson shows her ability, for 
we follow Winnie's history all through the third volume with 
quite as much zest as when we were reading of her love, suspense, 
and agonies. What this later history is, it would not be fair to 
tell. All we will say is that it is worth reading, as, indeed, the 
book is altogether. If we except a little too free use of French 
phrases, not always apt or elegant, the style, too, is fairly good, 
and we carry away the impression that the author has powers: 
which are capable of producing books of a decidedly high order. 
This book is itself much above the average of the usual library 
novel. 





THE LIVES OF DRYDEN, POPE, AND ADDISON.* 

Tue so-called “classic school” of poetry lost much of its reputa- 
tion at the beginning of this century, and by many critics was: 
treated with something like contempt. Wordsworth could find 
no qualities in Dryden that are essentially poetical, beyond a 
certain impetuosity of mind, with an excellent ear. He allowed, 
of course, that Dryden had great command of language, but then 
“it is not language that is, in the highest sense of the word, 
poetical.” He adds, which we believe is true, that there is not a 
single image from nature in the whole body of Dryden's works. 
Wordsworth, in another place, makes also the broad assertion 
that with one or two insignificant exceptions ‘‘the poetry of the 
period intervening between the publication of the Paradise Lost 
and The Seasons does not contain a single new image of external 
nature, and scarcely presents a familiar one from which it 
can be inferred that the eye of the poet had been steadily 
fixed upon his object, much less that his feelings had urged 
him to work upon it in the spirit of genuine imagination.” Lord 
Byron was the only great poet among W ordsworth’s contemporaries: 
who seems thoroughly to have appreciated the genius of Pope, 
whose poetical claims he vindicated in no measured language. But 
Byron in his verse did perhaps as much as Wordsworth to allure 
men from the old paths in poetry, and to lead them to fresh 
woods and pastures unknown to the contemporaries of Pope. 
‘The marvellous outgrowth of poetical genius in the Elizabethan 
age was scarcely more remarkable than the wealth of song that 
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enriched England at the beginning of our own century. With 
such singers as Wordsworth and Shelley, Byron and Scott, 
Coleridge and Keats, it was not surprising that poets like Dryden 
and Pope should have been treated for a time with comparative 
neglect. Yet it is significant that even in that period of poetical 
revolution Bowles was encouraged to produce an edition of 
Pope, and Scott to edit the works of Dryden. In our own time 
Dryden and Pope may be said to have regained the position they 
held a century ago. The praise they receive may be more dis- 
criminating, but it is not the less sincere. We have learnt 
that in the spacious realm of poetry there is room for a 
Pope as well as for a Shelley, and we are content to enjoy 
the gift that each possesses, without contrasting it with the 
special genius exhibited by the other. That man is a sec- 
tarian in poetry who cannot enjoy Wordsworth’s magnificent 
ode on ‘‘ Immortality” and the music of Shelley’s ‘‘ Skylark,” 
and at the same time, find an exquisite delight in Pope’s ‘‘ Imita- 
tions of Horace ” and ‘‘ The Rape of the Lock.” 

The republication in a form intended for students, of Dr. 
Johnson’s masterly biographies of Dryden, Pope, and Ad- 
dison reminds us that within the last ten years the works 
of these writers or portions of them have been frequently 
printed and annotated, and that scholars preparing for 
public examinations often find it necessary to obtain an ac- 
quaintance with these great masters of English. The splendid 
literature of England is no longer neglected by Englishmen, and 
almost every illustrious author, from Chaucer to Sir Walter Scott, 
has been treated as a school classic. A short time ago, Mr. Thomas 
Arnold published in the Clarendon Press Series a selection from 
Addison’s Essays, with an introduction and copious notes, full of 
useful matter for those unacquainted with the literature of the 
Queen Anne men. The little volume of Lives before us appears 
also under Mr, Arnold’s editorship, but the book is published 
without notes or introduction, and the work of the editor is con- 
fined to the production of a correct text and to analyses of the 
Lives. The service thus rendered is not to be despised. We see 
at a glance the principal events of Dryden’s career, the dates of 
his various publications, and the chief points of interest in Dr. 
Johnson's elaborate criticism. The analyses of the Lives of Pope 
and Addison are equally serviceable, and enable the reader to 
refer without trouble to any circumstance or criticism he may 
wish to recall. This will perhaps suffice for the well-informed 
reader, but the book is intended, we suppose, for students many 
of whom know nothing of Dryden and Pope, beyond what John- 
son undertakes to tell them, while their knowledge of Addison 
may be a little enlarged by some acquaintance with Lord 
Macaulay’s delightful essay. Here, then, is ample scope for an 
editor to make use of his judgment and knowledge, and one re- 
grets that it has not been done, and that Mr. Arnold has neither 
taken the trouble to point out the slight errors and omissions oc- 
curring in the Lives, nor to draw the scholar’s attention to the 
latest sources of information on the subject. Johnson did his 
work admirably, and his Lives of the Poets have secured a place 
amongst the classics of the language, but the research of late 
years, particularly in the case of Pope, has told us much of which 
Johnson was ignorant, and this knowledge might, we think, have 
been turned to good account by the editor. 

Horace Walpole’s Notes to Pope may be regarded as another 
token of the increasing interest felt in this fine poet, but tie little 
volume, with its attractive title, is likely to disappoint every one | 
who opens its sparsely-printed pages. Walpole’s edition of 
Pope was one of the early copies printed by Lintot and other 
publishers, the text of which differs considerably from | 
the edition finally published by Warburton, which forms 
the basis of all modern editions of the poet. The reader | 
therefore will discover that the references to the text will not | 
serve him, and Sir William Fraser has given him no assistance as 
he might readily have done, in overcoming this preliminary diffi- | 

culty. Moreover, the editor has ‘‘ thought it desirable ” to retain | 





every ‘‘note,” we are convinced that all the matter here collected 
that is of the slightest literary value might be contained in two 
or three newspaper paragraphs, or in two pages of this little 
volume, which by the help of large print and wide margins, ig 
eked out to 109 pages. No student of Pope will care to read the 
lines of Flatman, which suggested the ode ‘Vital Spark of 
Heavenly Flame,” or requires to be told that the adventurong 
Baron in the “Rape of the Lock” was Lord Petre; and Sip 
Plume, Sir George Brown; that Sappho was intended for 
Mary, Bubo for Doddington, and ‘Gentle Fanny” for Lord 
Harvey. As we turn over page after page, these are the needlesg 
explanations that attract the eye. That Walpole should haye 
made them in his day was reasonable enough, and it is wel] 
known that Walpole supplied Warton with some of the informa. 
tion contained in that editor’s notes, but to print observations 
now so familiar in a volume, appears to us a useless proceeding. 
To show how these notes have been spread out in order to make 
a book, we will reprint the whole of four pages, namely, from 
p. 57 to p. 60 inclusive :— 
Tue Seconp SatTrRE oF THE SeconD Boox or Horace. 

v. 49. “ Avidien or his wife” (Mr. Wortley and Lady Mary). 

v. 181. “Shades that to Bacon could retreat afford” (Gourhambury, 
near St. Albans). 

vy. 182. “ Become the portion of a booby lord ” (Lord Grimston). 

v. 183. ** And Hemsley, once proud Buckingham’s delight, 

Slides to a scrivener or a city knight” (Sir Chas. Duncomb) 
Tue First Epistte or THE First Book or Horace. 

vy. 85. “Barnard in spirit, sense, and truth abounds ” (St. John). 

v. 88. “As Bug now has” (Duke of Kent). 

y. 88. “And Dorimant would have” (Doddington). 

v. 112. “If Honest S*z take scandal at a spark ” (Schutz). 

v. 181. “Some win rich widows by their chine and brawn” (Mr. 
Nugent). 
It may be questioned whether the copious literature associated 
with the name of Pope will gain any accession to its strength by 
Sir William Fraser’s contribution. We may dismiss it with a 
word of praise for print and paper, both of which are of excellent 
quality. 





JEWS IN SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 


Tuenre is perhaps in the whole range of history no one subject 
more attractive to the imaginative or speculative mind than the 
story of the vicissitudes of the Jewish race. Putting its religious 
aspect altogether aside, the tracing of the ever silent, upward growth 
of this nationality, ‘‘sown of ages” on always shifting and often 
inhospitable soil, must be to the student of humanity a most in- 
teresting matter of research. It is remarkable, considering the 
store of materials at hand, and the number of English Jews pre- 
sumably equal to the task, that we should possess such very scanty 
literature on the subject. We are, therefore, the more pleased to 
welcome this small book as, in some degree, an instalment of 
arrears. 

Out of the ‘national tragedy lasting over fifteen hundred 
years,” Mr. Mocatta has selected the middle-ages as the period, 





and Spain and Portugal as the scene for his historical sketch. 
We could have wished that he had dwelt more fully on the his- 
tory of the first and happier period of the sojourn of the Jews 
in the country, ‘‘ which they loved as no other land had been 
loved by Israelites since the destruction of Jerusalem” (p. 51). 
Although the narrative commences with the first Jewish settle- 
ment in the Peninsula, yet the life which the Jews there led is only 


followed in anything like detail from about the middle of the 
thirteenth century, when Spain had been regained, almost inch 
by inch, from the Moors, and had become what it somewhat dis- 
honours alike the Founder and the principles of Christianity to call 
‘‘ Christian.” Of the happy and prosperous life led under the 
Moorish Caliphs the author has given but a very brief sketch, 
and of the great men who adorned the Court and council- 
chamber of the grand Ommeyade dynasty we have but the 


Walpole’s spelling, and ‘*‘ not to correct his errors in quotation and | barest mention. We hear of the enlightened Abderahman, third 





other matters.” The ‘‘ Notes ” themselves are of the briefest kind, | Caliph of Cordova, but miss all notice of his famous Jewish 
and contain, for the most part, explanations of allusions that are to | minister, Hasdai ben Isaac, and find but the merest allusion to 
be found in every annotated edition of the poet, from Warton’s to | such men as Solomon ibn Gebirol and Jehudah Hallevi. Apart 
Mr. Elwin’s. Pope was accustomed to hide a name under cover | from Rashi and the many other Jews of this later period, passed 
of an initial letter and asterisks, or to invent pseudonyms for the | over perforce in silence, we would at least gladly have had English 
characters he described. In many instances the illusion was pal- | readers made more familiar with Hallevi, summarising whose 
pable ; with regard to others, a slight doubt existed ; there are | character, Graetz observed that the phrase “ created in the image 
comparatively few such passages in the Satires that have not | of God,” when applied to him, would express no more than the 
been satisfactorily explained, and in these marginal jottings | literal truth. In like manner, we feel disappointed at finding 
Walpole tells us little that we did not know before, and nothing 
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the witty traveller and sage, Abraham ibn Ezra, curtly noticed 
as the “ grammarian, commentator, and mathematician who 
died in 1194.” (p. 18). This long passed-away peripa- 
tetic philosopher would take honourable rank in the enter- 
taining gallery of the Bohemians of the literary world. 
His sayings were many, and as amusing as those of better- 
tnown wits. “ Toiling, achieving, pursuing,” rarely successful, 
judged by the world’s standard of success, ever careless and 
jmpecunious, he laughed at his own failures as he summed them 
up in the saying: “ If I took to shroud-making, I believe man- 
kind would cease to die ; or if I adopted candle-making for a pro- 
fession, the sun, I feel sure, would shine by night as well as by 
day till the hour of my death.” ‘There is perhaps less cause for 
complaint on the score of Maimonides, whose character is briefly 
though pleasantly sketched (p. 8), since biographies of that great 
man are better known and more easily accessible. Mr. Mocatta, in 
fact, dwells rather on the period of his nation’s decadence in the 
Peninsula than on that of its rise ; he lets us see more of the 
cloud than of its silver lining, and shows us clearly the gradually 
advancing wave of fanaticism, which had already swept the Jews 
from the shores of England and France, gathering its fury to lay 
waste the fruitful plains of Andalusia. An able summary is given 
of the rapidly succeeding persecutions, culminating in the edict 
of expulsion of 1494. Space should, however, have been found 
to make honourable mention of Alfonso VL., of Castille, who in 
1108 did his utmost to repress a “‘ religious” massacre of Jews at 
Toledo. In conjunction with his ally, Peter of Arragon, and in direct 
opposition to the spirit of the age, this enlightened king throughout 
his reign boldly and resolutely forbade the almost universal cry of 
“Hep, Hep!” to be raised in his dominions. Great efforts were made 
by the unhappy Jews to avert the sentence of total exile which 
was at last pronounced. Any sacrifice short of the one hard and 
impossible alternative of conversion would have been cheerfully 
made. The head of the family of Abarbanel threw himself, 
heart and soul, into the cause of his brethren, and offered an 
enormous bribe for a reversal of the edict. Mr. Mocatta brings 
this incident into due prominence, and does justice to the 
efforts and to the general character of the patriotic Jew. 
The superstition of Isabella, however, proved to be stronger even 
than the cupidity of Ferdinand, and Isaac Abarbanel, in common 
with his coreligionists, was compelled to leave the country. We 
can scarcely conceive the aggregate of misery involved in such 
a decree; none were exempt, whether old or young, sick or halt, 
and the temper of the populace was not such as to help to speed the 
parting guest. With a liberality of sentiment which is extremely 
chivalrous in a Jewish writer, Mr. Mocatta more than once (pre- 
face, and pp. 12 and 24), in tracing the causes of the persecutions 
to which the Jews were subject, attibutes some small share of the 
hatred and aversion which they undoubtedly incurred to the 
‘love of display ” and the ‘‘ sumptuous mode of living” in which 
they indulged, and states (p. 12) that there may have been occasion- 
ally “‘ much colour of truth in the allegation that they were grasping 
and avaricious.” It might, however, be urged that the cupidity of 
their enemies would have had juster excuse had the Jews hoarded 
the money which their thrift and intelligence gained. The acqui- 
sition of wealth as a profession, and a sole profession, varying in 
grades from hawker to financier, was forced on the Jews of the 
middie-ages. The false, sham, tinsel heroes of the time despised 
the earning of money in any form, and the offices in the Army and 
the Church which they filled were, in all ranks, closed to Jews. 
If Mr. Mocatta is right in his view, dispassionate historians of to- 
day should emulate his graceful impartiality, and own, on their 
side, as some reparation to a race much wronged in their ancestry, 
that the blame rests mainly with those who by their extortions 
made gold so hard to ‘‘ grasp,” and who, by enforcing disabilities 
through generations, made “display” and ‘‘ sumptuous living” 
the solitary, sordid means, through which any ‘‘ sweetness and 
light ” might enter the lives of men and women most keenly sen- 
sitive to all such impressions, Indeed the facts of history, no 
less than the remorseful sentiment of mankind, go far to exonerate 
the Jews from any conscious or wilful share in bringing about the 
Sorrows and degradations, which were inflicted on them by a mis- 
directed religious fervour. Mr. Mocatta (p. 50) notes the very 
significant evidence in their favour given by their enemies in the 
very edict which cast them forth, beggared and desolate, from 
the land which they had enriched. Their religion was the sole 
charge in the indictment, and we do not find the slightest allusion 
to usury, or to any even less likely or favourite libels of the day. But 
in truth, the whole moral atmosphere of the time was tainted, and at 
length became dense enough to be impregnated with that poisonous 
institution, whereby ‘‘ mutual confidence between man and man was 





closed up ; reticence and deception took the place of brotherly inter- 
course and good-fellowship, and a sullen reserve, begotten by sus- 
picion and fear, reigned through the whole of society, and in time 
assumed the form of a national characteristic ” (p. 72). The estab- 
lishment of the Inquisition in Spain in 1481 was aimed chiefly at 
the detection and denunciation of those Jews, who, under the State 
disguise of New Christians (Marannos), secretly practised the rites 
of their own religion. The conception of this horrible system of 
espionnage which, as Mr. Mocatta tersely puts it, ‘‘ was for more 
than three centuries to place its iron hoof on the liberties of the 
nation, crushing out all freedom of human thought, and reducing 
the minds of men to one dead level of stagnant uniformity,” (p.45), 
is generally attributed to the brain of Dominic de Guzman, who, in 
the thirteenth century, founded the Order of Dominican or Preach- 
ing Friars, and whose subsequent canonisation has rather a tendency 
to bring saintship into disrepute with friends of religious liberty. 
The author describes in some detail the rise and development, 
down to its final closing in 1820, of this ‘‘ horrible Court,” the 
object of which was to hunt down and extirpate any lingering 
remnants of Judaism, lest such “ Judaising” influences might 
pervert the State. This was a difficult task. The Jews, in their 
long sojourn in the Peninsula, had so permeated all classes of 
society, that there was probably much suggestion of truth in the 
well-known jest (not forgotten by our author) of the Minister 
Pombal, who, nearly three centuries later, in response to his Sove- 
reign’s demand for a distinguishing badge for Spaniards of 
Jewish descent, produced three yellow hats, as head-coverings 
for the king, the executioner, and himself. In the con- 
cluding pages there is a very vivid description (pp. 82 
to 88) of the last auto de fe, held in the year 1680, at which 
possibly some remote ancestor of the author may have worn the 
san benito. The similar, if somewhat more vacillating, persecutions 
in Portugal are also well described, but our space forbids further 
quotations. The book will be received with much interest, as an 
able chapter out of a too little known history. The sketch of 
the period, in which the Spanish and Portuguese Jews, less actors 
than victims, displayed steadfastness, constancy and endurance, 
will probably excite in many readers a wish to hear more of the 
earlier and happier influences brought to bear on Jewish char- 
acter, under which these and other essential qualities of the race 
found space and opportunity to develop themselves. 





DARWIN'S GEOLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS.* 


Txoven Mr. Darwin tells us in his preface that this book is little 
more than a reprint, we readily agree with him that it was 
advisable that the ‘‘ observations” which formed his first con- 
tribution to cosmical science should be republished. The amount 
of scientific value to be attached to them has diminished but 
very slightly by the work of thirty years which has followed 
them, for every page is marked by that rigid adhesion to fact 
which has been the unvarying characteristic of Mr. Darwin’s 
writing ; and even in the few instances where his explanations of 
phenomena have been superseded by more recent investigations, 
it has rather been in the way of extension than of contradiction. 
When the memorable cruise of the ‘ Beagle’ opened, on the 
27th of December, 1831, few of those who were interested in the 
expedition could have anticipated the wonderful results which 
had their origin in that little brig. It was the beginning of a line 
of physical research of which the last outcome has been the voyage 
of the ‘ Challenger.’ Of the immediate effects of such research it 
is impossible to speak too highly, for if nothing more than the 
forging of an electric link between the Old World and the New had 
been effected, an abundant return for the labour would have been 
received. But of the remote effects of these voyages it is as yet 
premature to speak. In the five years during which Mr. Darwin 
sailed about with Captain Fitzroy, the basis-structure of a system 
of philosophy was laid down which has already, even in its author's 
life-time, revolutionised almost every phase of scientific thought. 
The *‘ Journal” of that voyage now forms one of the most in- 
teresting books which either the young naturalist or the student 
of philosophy can read, for in its pages are to be found the ele- 
ments of the doctrines of evelution which Mr. Darwin's later 
work has so firmly established. In the present book the geologi- 
cal observations made during the voyage are given separately, and 
for the general reader this has the disadvantage of making the 
book too technical for pleasant reading. If the geological obser- 
vations had been given as a part of the text of the “Journal,” a 
pleasanter book would have been the result, and the charming 
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gossip of the latter would have attracted a larger class of readers 
to the former. 

Some of the most interesting of Mr. Darwin’s observations were 
made on the voleanic formations of districts seldom visited by 
men of science, indeed, in some cases it is doubtful if they have 
ever been visited by any other skilled examiner than our author. 
One field Mr. Darwin has made especially his own,—and in all 
questions concerning the Galapagos Islands, Mr. Darwin has con- 
stituted himself the authority. This singular group consists of 
about a dozen islands, situated immediately under the Equator, 
about 600 miles west of the American coast, and they are formed 
entirely of volcanic rocks, some of the craters being of immense 
size. In the whole archipelago, Mr. Darwin estimated that there 
must be at least 2,000 craters, most of which, if not all, seem to 
owe their origin to eruptions of volcanic mud, without any lava, 
the southern lips being almost uniformly broken down or re- 
moved by the action of the trade-wind whilst the craters 
were being formed. Very few eruptions seem to have 
occurred in recent times, and in these cases streams of lava 
have been formed. The views taken by Mr. Darwin on the 
processes by which the various results of volcanic action, as 
pitchstone and obsidian, are formed, are not such as would now 
be wholly accepted by mineralogists. Since the observations 
under consideration were made, the method of examining these 
products by the microscope, after their sections have been cut, has 
revealed evidence which pretty clearly indicates the chain of vol- 
canic events. Into the details of this interesting question we 
cannot now enter, but not the least interesting amongst the ob- 
servations are those which show that in certain pitchstones the 
showers of fine ashes have been periodic, the dust having fallen 
in layers on a matrix of molten glass, and having been retained in 
that form, Also in certain obsidians it becomes evident that the 
peculiar ‘‘ shot” appearance is due to a regular streaking in one 
direction, with elongated air-bubbles, the direction of the elonga- 
tion corresponding with the axis of the current. These bubbles are 
probably the result of some admixture of steam or gas with the 
molten mass as it flowed along, and their observation is a remark- 
able illustration of how closely interdependent various methods 
of research become. Mr. Darwin suggests that the remarkable Kicker 
Rocks are really a cast of one of the craters, the tuff walls surround- 
ing it and forming the crater having been washed away, leaving the 
more solid cone. This view, however, seems to involve a sup- 
position of emergence and subsequent submergence, of which 
corroborative testimony is required, for Mr. Darwin admits that 
proofs of the rising of the land are very scanty. 

In the tuff of these extinct craters numerous pisolitic balls, 
about the size of small bullets, were found, differing from the 
surrounding matter only in being harder and more finely grained. 
These balls seem to be a less complete formation of what Mr. 
Darwin has elsewhere described as volcanic bombs. These curi- 
ous structures are met with in great numbers on the Island of 
Ascension, and vary in size from that of an apple to that of a 
man’s body. ‘They are spherical or pear-shaped, or sometimes 
have 4 distinct tail, like a Prince Rupert’s drop. In some speci- 
mens, beneath a compact but fissured shell, the substance was 
coarsely cellular, the cells averaging in diameter about the tenth 
of an inch, but decreasing somewhat towards the surface. Mr. 
Darwin gives an explanation of these curious structures, which is 
probably the correct one, and which is to the effect that they are 
the result of masses of viscid molten matter, partaking more or 
less of the nature of glass, being projected through the air, the 
cells being formed by the liberation of the contained and con- 
densed vapours. Similar bombs have been found in many other 
volcanic areas. 

Not the least interesting of the many observations recorded by 
Mr. Darwin during this voyage are the influences of earthquakes 
in geological disturbance, and he had the good-fortune to be able 
to make personal observation of the effects of these terrible 
occurrences without being a sufferer from it. His description 
of an earthquake at Concepcion forms one of the most graphic 
records of such an event which has ever been written. These 
disturbances are known to affect very considerable areas, and he 
found abundant evidence of their power to alter the relative 
levels of land and water. He found in the Chiloe Islands remains 
of numerous beds containing shells of recent kinds still living in 
the neighbouring waters, indicative of elevation of the land to a 
height of as much as fifty feet, and probably even very much 
higher, The earthquake at Concepcion raised the whole island 
of St. Mary many feet, but after a few weeks a corresponding 
subsidence slowly occurred. Besides these erratic elevations, 


‘occurred within historic times along the west const of Gack 
America. Thus at the mouth of the valley of Coquimbo he 
found a series of terraces which undoubtedly give proof of this 
elevation, The bottom of this range is a plain about a mile in 
width, of a sandy nature, and abundantly strewed with shells, 
From this five terraces rise to a height of between 600 and 799 
feet, the highest being composed of beach shingle. What has 
caused these occasional elevations is not yet known, but they can 
hardly be attributed to mere local accidents, 


Darwin found, at San Lorenzo, some fossil remains of man’s work 
which possess great interest. These included some heads of Indian 
corn, a piece of woven rushes, and a piece of nearly decayed cotton 
string. Comparing these with similar objects taken from the 
burial-grounds of the ancient Peruvians, they were undistingniah. 
able ; and it must be noted that these ancient people used stri 
made of cotton only. Healso found enormous quantities of broken 
earthenware of Indian manufacture, and other indications which 
make it clear that these elevations have taken place since Pery 
was inhabited by man possessing a high degree of civilisation, 
On the eastern coast other evidence of elevation is rendered 
by the sand dunes and salinas of the plains and the raised shell. 
beds of Tierra del Fuego. 

Into the more purely technical parts of the book it is impoggi- 
ble to enter. It stands as yet perhaps the most complete record 
of the geological facts of the area visited, and its value is greatly 
enhanced by the appendices, in which the opinions of experts are 
given on the various fossil remains collected. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Northern Barrier of India. By Frederic Drew. (Stanford.)— 
It is not often that a writer possesses such a combination of qualifica- 
tions of his task as we find united in Mr. Drew. We must put in the 
first place a residence of many years in the country, where Mr. Drew 
was attached in an official capacity to the Conrt of the Maharaja of 
Kashmir. Hence by far the greater part of his volume records the 
result of personal observation and experience. Then Mr. Drew is evi- 
dently a man of general culture. And thirdly, he has, in the highest 
degree, the power of arrangement and lucid explanation. A more 
effective and intelligible description of the physical features of a country, 
and of the social life and moral characteristics of its inhabitants, we 
have never seen. “A Popular Account of the Jummoo and Kashmir 
Territories” is the second title of the volume. This will explain its 
scope. Mr. Drew draws out with special distinctness the characters of 
the various races which inhabit the territory. This is one of the most 
valuable parts of his book. A less agreeable and profitable subject is 
the history of the region,—a peculiarly dismal record of strife, the 
duration of each dynasty being generally included in the reign of a 
single king. The work, however, had to be done, and Mr. Drew does 
it as well as possible; and the reader may follow, if he will, with as 
much ease as the subject admits, the rise and downfall of a succession 
of worthless adventurers. Among what may be called the episodes of 
the book, we may mention an account of the unfortunate Hayward, 
who was murdered by Mir Wali, ruler of Yasin. Mr. Drew makes a 
pertinent observation, & propos this deplorable event. ‘He [Hayward} 
had many of the qualities that make a good explorer. But he was more 
fitted to do the part of explorer in a continent like Australia than in 
Asia, where nearly every habitable nook is filled up, and where know- 
ledge of human nature and skill in dealing with various races of 
are at least as much wanted as ability to overcome physical obstacles.” 
There is also an interesting chapter on “Polo.” “Baltistan is one of 
the homes of polo,” says Mr. Drew. Every village has its polo-ground, 
just as in Kent every village has its cricket-ground. He thinks, we 
observe, that this game is not cruel to the horses. But is it not true 
that a polo pony is little or no use after he has been used for a few 
months, so afraid does he get of the mélée? 

Leaving us an Example. (Published for the Author, by Cassell, Petter, 
and Galpin.)—The argument in this book starts from the testimony 
borne by Jobn Stuart Mill to the pre-eminent genius of Jesus of 
Nazareth and the moral grandeur of his character, and from the admis- 
sion of sceptical writers in general that “his example has been and is 
a living example.” That his example should survive and be living 
influence still is, the writer says, “a resurrection as exceptional as that 
of the body.” The writer’s object is “to point out the cause which has 
led to this,” and in so doing, “to place the perfect human example of 
Christ in what he conceives to be its proper position as the great 
central truth of Christianity, by demonstrating the close and vital 
connection which exists between this and the other great truths of the 
faith, especially the doctrines of the atonement, justification by 
faith, and the divinity of Christ.” The principal features in the 
character of Jesus are described in a series of chapters, one 








Mr. Darwin has collected evidence of a general elevation having 


of which, on “The Calmness of Christ,” is especially worthy of 


In the shell-beds formed by this process of elevation Mr. 
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” In it the writer criticises the well-known expression, “ The 

of humanity,” pointing out that Christ was no enthusiast, 

gud that in this respect he differed from all other great reformers. 
That humanity which is correctly described as an entbusiasm in his 
disciples, was in him innate.” This perfect life of Christ is thus 
gown to be aliving example, because “it beeomes- meritorious for all 
qho take him as their pattern.” In such “the example becomes a 
gecrifice.” To snch he is also a source of grace; whereby he conforms 
them to his own image. Faith is the act of the will, when it resolves 
to follow Obrist. The writer bas therefore much to say about the 
emmonly received theory of the atonement, and says it very 
forcibly too. The argument for the divinity of Christ is founded 
on his moral perfection. “He was perfect man, and being por- 
fect man, he would be nothing less than God manifest in the flesb.” 
Te give fall force to his example, there must have been in his case 
«gyolantary acceptance of humiliation, suffering, and death...... 
Tis this amazing condescension of the Son of God which has given to 
his human life such a hold upon the hearts of thoso who believe in 
him. This is a very brief summary of a book which we hope may be 
widely useful, and whieh is throughout interesting in style, and im- 
pressive, from the manifest sincerity of conviction with which it is 


written. 

Sibylle’s Story. By Octave Feuillet. Translated by Margaret 
Watson. (Samuel Tinsley.)—This novel seems to be a specimen of a 
‘french religious story. To read it certainly makes one more content 
with our own native products. Sibylle is a very wonderful child. She 
puzzles the curé, a worthy but indolent old man, sets him to study the 
Pathers, in order that he may answer her questions (a method that 
gems to have been attended by a success that could hardly have been 
éxpected), and changes him from a self-indulgent into the most self- 
denying of men. She converts her Protestant governess. She dis- 
misses a lover whom she finds guilty of disrespect to sacred things, and 
finally converts him also, but is far too good to be allured to stoop to any- 
thing so mundane as marriage. There would be no harm in all this, 
but the sketch of Clotilde, who is as worldly as Sibylle is spiritual, is 
not so edifying. The object doubtless is excellent, but the object apart, 
the story is very like those French novels which certainly cannot be 
or"led religions. We seem to be reading a scene from some author very 
dawrent from M. Fenillet, when Gandrax, the materialist, furiously 
@emands from Clotilde an explanation of what be calls “her atrocious 
éoquetry,” because she has been somewhat affectionate to her own hus- 
band in his presence. The scene, too, when this same Clotilde declares 
her passion for Raoul, Sibylle’s lover, is somewhat warm. Sibylle’s Story 
is written with vivacity, which seems instinctive in a French pen, but 
we cannot recommend it. 

Beience Lectures at South Kensington. “Photography,” by Captain 
Abney, R.E., F.R.S.; “Kinematic Models,” by Professor Kennedy, 
©@E.; “Sound and Music,” by Dr. W. H. Stone. (Macmillan and Co.) 
—Last year’s loan exhibition in South Kensington has given seience- 
teachers and others interested in science hot only an opportunity of 
examining the various mechanical appliances for attaining experimental 
knowledge such as no body of savans ever enjoyed, but the opportunity 
of hearing lectures on them in the different departments by men 
specially versed in the subjects. These are now being published, after 
revision by the lecturers, and will be of great use, not only in aiding 
the memory of those who were fortunate enough to hear them, but of 
being studied by those who were less fortunate. In the first of the 
series, Captain Abney has added the results of more recent experi- 
ments, especially the theory of the action of light on the film of silver 
bromide stained with cosine, first experimented on by Vogel, of which 
the true theory is yet sub judice. The work of Reuleaux, translated by 
Kennedy, has been recently reviewed by us, so it will be sufficient to 
state that his lectures were but a general exposition of that work. Dr. 
Stone has treated sound and music in such a way that any amateur 
possessing an ordinary acquaintance with the principles of acoustics 
will readily comprehend the difficulties of the musical scale. This little 
pamphlet will do more to elucidate for the uninitiated the mysteries of 
Unequal, equal, and just temperament, which has lately so puzzled the 
musical world, than the perusal of the larger work of Helmholtz, and 
will prepare them for the change which is almost certain to take place 
in the key-boards of our musical instruments. It ought to be in the 
hands of every one who pretends to be a musician. 

Passages for Practice in Translation at Sight. Selected and arranged 
by James S. Reid. PartI., Latin. (Daldy, Isbister, and Co.) A Hand- 
book of Translation from the Latin, Greek, French, and German Lan- 
guages, (Stanford.)—These books have the same object,—to supply a test 
of genuine knowledge of language. 


Latin (intending to follow them up with a similar volumo from the 
Greek). And these Latin selections are very much harder than the 
Latin portion of the other volume. In fact, they include as “tough” 
bits as could easily be found in the language. Some of the pieces 
are quite qualified to figure in the examination-papers of the 
Hertford, Craven, or Ireland scholarships, and a few are almost 
beyond the reach of any learner. The other volume mentioned 
is meant for candidates in competitions less severe. 





Horace, and Cesar are drawn upon, rather than Plautus, Varro, 
Lucretius, and Tacitus. Both are excellent for their several objects, 
and supply a need which has been long felt. It may safely be said that 
any scholar who can master Mr. Reid’s volume should, if his composition 
be at all equal to his ‘‘ exposition,” be a sacceseful candidate for a 
college, and have no mean chance for a university scholarship. We 
notice in the fifteenth extract what seems an oversight. The last 
stanza of “ Dianz sumus in fide” runs thus :— 

sanste nomine, Bosrelique 

Antique ut solita es bona 

sospites ope gentem.” 

The word italicised is variously read Ancique and antique; if the latter 
reading is adopted, tho initial letter should, according to Mr, Reid’s 
practice, not be a capital. 

The Story of the Fuh-Kien Mission of the Church Missionary Society. 
By Eugéne Stock. (Seeloys.)}—““Fuh-kien” or “Fo-kien” is a pro- 
vince of Eastern China, about opposite the island of Formosa. It 
contains a population of about fourteen millions. Its chief city is 
Fuh-chau (or Foo-chow), and it is perbaps best known to the world as 
the home of that kind of tea which bears the almost classical name of 
Bohea. Here, some twenty-six years ago, the Church Missionary Society 
founded a mission, having been anticipated by about four years by a 
party of American missionaries. This volume contains an interesting 
and, as far as we can judge, a quite candid narrative of this work up to 
the present time. And the work has certainly been a success, accom- 
plished not without great difficulties and sacrifices, but real, and 
promising to be durable. This success does not consist in the 
gathering of a certain number of dependents and pensioners on an 
establishment supported by foreign bounty, but in the foundation 
of a native Church. Several Chinese converts have been or- 
dained, and their werk and character, after standing the test of a 
prolonged experience, seem eminently satisfactory. A native ministry 
is, indeed, for many reasons an essential element of success, The 
climate of Fuh-chien seems peculiarly fatal to European life. Therule 
seems to have been that a missionary has but had little more time than 
was needed to learn the language beforo he broke down. One curious 
fact is worth noting,—that Christianity spreads among the rural 
population, and fails in the cities. This is a distinct reversal of its 
early experience, as indeed is the fact that it seems now unable to touch 
Aryan and Semitic races, but accomplishes remarkable successes among 
Allophylic nations. We can heartily recommend this volume to our 
readers. 

The Sportsman's and Tourist’s Guide to the Rivers, Lochs, and 
Shootings of Scotland. May. Edited by J. Watson Lyall. (The 
Office, 52 Fleet Street.)—This is a useful guide, published monthly 
during the season, which many whose thoughts are turning north- 
wards, and who are enjoying in anticipation a Highland holiday, 
will find very serviceable. First, it gives us time-tables of all the 
railways either in or leading to Scotland, and a list of “ Sailings of 
steamers to and from places in Scotland.” Then follows a list of 
“Shootings and salmon-fishings of Scotland,” with the name, the 
post-town, the proprietor and factor, the tenant, and the rent paid. 
This last item sometimes makes us open our eyos. Tho total is enor- 
mous—half a million, we should say, speaking roughly—and this does 
not reckon the sporting value of lands occupied by owners. Part of ono 
deer-forest lets for more than four thousand a year. Then comes what 
will be to most readers the most interesting part of the volume, As for 
deer-forests and grouse-moors,—non cuivis contingit ; but we can all 
hope for trout-fishing. Owners, too, and tenants, who would regard 
you with a stony stare if you asked for a day with their grouse, and 
certainly think you mad if you suggested a shot at a stag, will cheer- 
fully give leave almost unlimited for brown trout, and even a chance 
fora salmon. Here we have a detailed account of every river, stream, 
and loch of any importance at all, even of any size; of the sport to be 
got, the manner of getting it, the lures to be used, &c. This account is 
tinged, we are bound to say, with just a little cou/eur-de-rose, but is, on 
the whole, we doubt not, trustworthy. Our limited experienco goes to 
The experience of the editor could, we suppose, hardly be 


confirm it. 
His “ Sportsman’s Guide ” is a most useful publication. 
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Cuthbert’s Coll =! Ushaw ; Stonyhurst College; ‘and 
St. Stanislaus Colle, . Tallamore. 

Every Candidate s required to transmit his Certifi- 
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days before the commencement of the Examination. 

WILLIAM B, CARPENTER, M.D., Registrar. 
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> COLLEGE, — SCHOLAR. 
SHIPS, Four of £60 per annum. 

in July. Apply for particulars to HEAD 

Fettes College, Edinburgh. 


R. C. H. LAKE’S SCHOOL, 
Withernden, Caterham Valley, 
the Public Schools. Referees: Colonel E. G. —_ 
Mr. Arthur Cohen, Q.0.; Mr. Arthur Durham; Mrs 
Wm. Grey; Rear-Admiral Maxse; Mr. Serjeant Par. 
r | YO FAMILIES of BROAD RELIGIOUS 
VIEWS. — BRIGHTON.—A LADY, 
Cambridge Women's (Honours) Certifi 
experienced in College and Private Tuition in 
and Paris, wishes to receive, next AUTUMN, SIX 
GIBLS, to educate on a thorough system of superior 
Artistic and Literary culture, and to share the 
forts of a refined home. 
Governess ; 
Drawing, Painting, Dancing. —_ pre for 
Local Examinations. Health a primary co: 
ae references.—“ M.,” 42 Paulton Square, Ohel- 
sea, S.W. 


apna COLLEGE, BRISTOL 
'b 


e Council is red to receive applications for 
ae office of PRINCIPAL of the College, which has 
w been open for one Session. The duty of the 
Principal will be to superintend the general ig | 
of the College; he may also hold a Professo 
Income of the ene will be partly de 
fees, but is guara to amount to £500, with ctleat 
£200 a year in eddition if he holda Professorship 
Applications, with Testimonials or References, 
be sent to the Secretary ~ later than June 20th. For 


further rey Ag 
K, M.B.O.S. Eng., Secretary. 
NDIAN MEDICAL SERVICE, 


NOTICE is hereby given, th that an ey 
of Candidates for Nineteen a as SURGEON 
in her Majesty's INDIAN MEDICAL SERVICE, will 
be —— on Monday the 13th August next and following 


a ies of the Regulations for the Examination, to- 
gether with information regarding Pay and Retiring 
Allowances, &c., of Indian Medical Officers, may be 
obtained on application at the Military Department, 
India Office, London, 8S.W. 

The necessary Certificates must be submitted to the 
Military Secretary so as to reach his address at least 
a fortnight before the date fixed for Examination. 

ALLEN JOHNSON, Colonel, Military Secretary. 

India Office, May 15, 1877. 


Ww SUFFRAGE.—A PUBLIC 
MEETING will be held at St. JAMES'S 
HALE on FRIDAY, JUNE Ist, in support of Mr. 
Jacob Bright's Bill to Enfranchise Women-rate yers, 
The Chair will be taken at 8.30 p.m., by Lord Houau- 
TON. Miss Lilies Ashworth, Mrs. Ashford, 
Becker, Dr. Cameron, M.P., Leonard Courtney, Hag 
M.P., Joseph Cowen, Esq., MP, w. i, 
M.-P. the Hon. Aubsron Herbert, G. H. Ho 4 
Q.C., M.P., Rev. Mark Pattison, J. H. Puleston, 
M.P., Sir Charles Reed, Miss Sturge, Lord Talbot 
Malahide, Rev. Canon Wilberforce, and others are ex- 
ted to be present. Admission free. Tickets for 
served Seats to be obtained at the Hall; or at the 
Society's Offices, 64 Berners Street, Oxford Street, W. 


LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, Sole Proprietors of the celebrated 
and Manufacturers of the PIOKLES, SAUCES, and 
CONDIMENTS so long and favourab! bly distinguished 
by their name, beg to remind the Public that every 
article prepared by them is guaranteed as onteey 
Unadulterated. —92 Wigmore Street, Oave 
Square (late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square); and 
18 Trinity Street, London, S. 
ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
te requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the label use@ 
so many years, signed, “ Elizabeth Lazenby.” 


URKEY ond _ IEDIAS CARPETS, 


WATSON, "BONTOR, and CO., 
OARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 


85 and 36 OLD BOND D STREET, LONDON, W.- 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DosLuin, 1868. 
































Albion Chambers, Bristol, on or before the 8th August 
next. 


FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 
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BANKERS, MERCHANTS, and 


PRO! IONAL GENTLEMEN. — Messrs. 
f bee: Pee RAHAM bave to Sell and to Let, 
yernisbed and Unfurnished, in situations very con- 

for gentlemen engaged in the and at the 


- 
eral very excellent F. Y RESI 
bs ee oving from 10 to 25 


fishing. 
= 3) photographic views of most of 


cost on spplicati 
Residences can be seen at the Estate Agency 
ae, 37 and 38 Oxford Street, W. 
| tet? UTE of PAINTERSin WATER- 
COLOURS.—The FORTY-THIRD ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION is jad + far a 9 a Ad- 
‘ata. e, “ allery, ° 

* enission, 18. Catelogue, 7". PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOUBS.—The EIGHTY-EIGHTH 
ION is NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mall East, from 
Nine till Seven. Admittance, ls. Catal 6d. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


Si uence 
LFRACOMBE HOTEL, on the Sea- 
Shore, in its own Picturesque Grounds of five 
acres, 250 Rooms, and all modern comforts. Charges 
and moderate. Table d'hote daily.—Tariff on 
lication to the Manager, Ilfracombe, North Devon. 


HE “GRANVILLE” PRIVATE 
T SPECIAL EXPRESS TRAINS to ST. LAW- 
§RENCE-ON-SEA, near Ramsgate, in 1 hour 45 min. 

ures every Friday from Charing Cross at 3 45, 
oot cannon Street 3.55 p.m., returning the following 
Monday morulae. (See bills.) 

BETURN TICKETS for the GRANVILLE 
SPECIAL EXPRESS are AVAILABLE for ANY 
other TRAIN on the South-Eastern Railway for a 




















HE “‘GRANVILLE.”—“The accom- 
modation, wines, and cuisine all are admirable.” 
—Court Circular. ‘The chief enjoyment, perhaps, is 
from the baths, for no more complete an establishment 
exists anywhere in England.”—London Medic +1 Record. 
“ Asa residential hotel, second to none.” —Globe. 
Address THE MANAGER, Granville Hotel, St. 
Lawrence-on-Sea, Ramsgate. 


REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE, INDEED 
are the EFFEOTS of 
AMPLOUGH’'S PYRETIC SALINE 
in Preventing and Curing Small- Fevers, 
and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, and in- 
vigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 


Mr. G. H. JONES, Surgeon-Dentist, 


57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON (immediately opposite the British Museum), 
- Has obtained Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent for his perfectly painless system of adapting 
(Prize Medal London and Paris) 
Artificial Teeth by Atmospheric Pressure. 
PAMPHLET GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


(TESTIMONIAL. 
My Dgar Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks 





L. the skill and attention displa in the con- 
articulation excellent. I Soy to hear 


struction of my Artificial Teeth, which renders my mastication and 

that = have obtained her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the ie of Pain- 

less tistry. In recognition of your valuable services you are at liberty to use my name. 8. G. HUTCHINS, 
To G.H. Jones, Esq. By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 





RESULT OF BONUS INVESTIGATION, 31st DECEMBER, 1876. 


LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
FLEET STREET, near TEMPLE BAR. 








The profit is the largest yet divided by the Society. 

The Bonus gives an average addition of £84 per 1,000 assured. 

The basis of valuation maintains, in their utmost force, the safeguards rendering the 
Society second to none in security to the Assured. Thus— 


1. The new “Institute of Actuaries’” Tables of Mortality were employ ug 
yield higher reserves against Policy-liabilities than any other in recognised use.) 

2. The future rate of Interest obtainable was estimated at 3 per cent. only. 

8. The whole “ Loading” was reserved for future Expenses and Profits. (See Government 


Schedule.) 
Nine-tenths of the Profits belong to the Assured. 


LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


The Bonus Report, fully explaining the effect of the principles adopted, and the Valuation 
Schedule, will be forwarded. 
E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 


A th atpoast 














CHWEPPE’S MALVERN SELTZER. 
SCHWEPPE'S SODA-WATER. 
SCHWEPPE'S LEMONADE. 
SCHWEPPE’'S POTASS-WATER. 

Consumers are particularly requested to ask for 
SCHWEPPE’S, and observe Trade-mark on Labels (a 
Fountain), as many imitations are offered to the Public. 

To be obtained from the leading Chemists, Wine 
Merchants, and Grocers. 

ONSUMPTION and WASTING 
DISEASES. The recognised REMEDY is 

ANCREATIC EMULSION. 


The Original and Genuine 
Prepared only by 


_ and MOORE, 





143 New Bond Street, London, and 
to be had of all Chemists. 


STHMA, CONSUMPTION, 

COUGH, &c, — CAUTION. — FRAUD. — Mr. 

Evans, Chemist, Lymm, Cheshire, writes: ‘‘Some of 

my customers, who habitually use Dr. LOCOCK’S 

PULMONIC WAFERS, purchased what turned out to 

be quite a different ng. but as nearly like as 
ible (in name, &c.). e 


results after taking the 
— ones were very unsatisfactory.”. rve— 
only genuine Dr. 





Locock’s medicines have the 
tame in the Government Stamp, and the Trade Mark 
(*Dr. Locock”) on outside label. Sold by all 
Druggists at 1s 14d, 2s 9d, 4s 6d, and 11s per box. 
2 York Street, Ardwick, Manchester, May 10th, 1877. 
ENTLEMEN,—I feel it my duty to 
direct the attention of my friends and the 
general ar to the special advantages of PARR'S 
LIFE PILLS. Their beneficent influence over the 
digestive functions in cases of stomachic weakness, 
and congestion of the liver, is not only remarkable, 
but most marvellous.—I am, yours truly, 
A. GRIMSHAW. 
Messrs. ROBERTS and Co., London. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HITE’S MOC - MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
uisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 

‘AD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches 
below the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 

Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 263 6d, and 31s 6d; postage 
free. Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage 
free. Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage free. 

Post-office orders to be made payable to John White, 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 


NEW PATENT. 
LASTICSTOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, 
SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light in texture, and 
nsive,and are drawn on like an ordinary stock- 








ing. Price 4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each; postage free. 
JOHN WHITE, ——s 228 Piccadilly, 


mdon. 


ASK YOUR STATIONER 


FOR PERRY AND 00,’8 6d. PATTERN CARD OF PENS, 


Con taining 24 selected patterns of Steel and Metal Pens, suitable for all Styles of Writing, from the soft and 
broad J pen to the exquisitely finished Bank pens. 


PERRY AND CO.’S BEST QUALITY J PENS, 


‘oss ; Perry and Co.'s Raven Black J Pens,1s 6d per gross; Perry and Co.'s Gilt J Pens, 38 per 
ese Pens are well known for the soft and easy nature of their writing. Sold by all Stationers. 


PERRY AND C0.S UNIVERSAL SCHOOL PENS, 


For Large Round, or Smal! Hand, Is per gross. Superior qualities of School Pens, 2s 6dand 3s 6d gross. 
These Pens are well worth the attention of all Schools, and they can be ordered through any Statlones. 


19 and 20 Holborn Viaduct (late 37 Red Lion Square), London. 


1s 61 per 
gross. 








NOTICE 


MANUFACTURE OF SPOONS AND FORKS. 


MESSRS. ELKINGTON AND CO. 


Beg to announce that having succeeded in carring out several important improvements in the 
above Manufacture, they are now enabled to offer their guaranteed qualities at such prices as, 
while fully maintaining their high quality, place them within the reach of all classes. 


REVISED ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS CAN BE HAD ON APPLICATION. 








ADDRESS—ELKINGTON AND CO. 


LONDON—22 Regent Street, W. 

42 Moorgate Street, E.C. 
LIVERPOOL—25 Church Street. 
MANCHESTER—St. Ann’s Square; or to the 


Manufactory, Newhall Street, BIRMINGHAM. 





FREDks. EDWARDS AND SON’S 


ECONOMICAL TILED KITCHENERS. 


Designed to obviate entirely the objections made to Kitcheners of the ordinary description. These 
Kitcheners are thoroughly effective and durable. They are very economical ; ov give no oppressive amount 
of heat; and they oe any ventilate the Kitchen. The Ovens are more equally heated than in the ordinary 
Kitcheners, and roasting can be done in front of the fire if desired. ‘The various sizes suited to different 
Establishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at Messrs. EDWARDS and SON'S, 


49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application. 





ALL WHO ARE LIABLE TO HAY FEVER AND COLDS SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DUNBAR’S ALKARAM; 


Or, ANTI-CATARRH SMELLING-BOTTLE, which, if inhaled on the first symptoms, will at once arrest them, 
and even if a cold become severe, will give imm ediate relief, and generally cure in one day. Of all Chemists, 
2s 9d @ bottle. Sincethe New Year, the Bottles are all made perfectly air-tight, by a new and simple method. 


Address: Dr. DUNBAR, care of F, NEWBERY and SONS, 87 Newgate Street, E.C. 
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BARNARD, BISHOP, 


“ Referred to and recommended by ‘ Another Country Parson.’ "— 
See the Zimes, January 25. 


SLOW 


“Excellent in 
every way.”"— 
See the Zimes, Jan. 30. 


NORFOLK IRON WORKS, NORWICH. 
NEW LONDON SHOW-ROOMS NOW OPEN, 95 QUEEN VICTORIA ST., E.C. 


COMBUSTION 


& BARNARDS’ 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUES 
POST FREE. 


STOVES. 


HANDEL FESTIVAL 
PERFORMANCES. Ty 
MESSIAH neem nnn MOndAy, Jane 25th, 


: ELEOTI J, June 27th, 
SRAEL IN EGYPT.,.....,.... Friday, June 29th. 
Choice Sets and Single Tickets j 
ocks, at mall the Dat 





KEITH, PROWSE, and 00'S, 48 Cheapside, 
EARLY APPLICATION VERY DESIRABLE. 





as exhibited at the Interna: 
vibrating with the slightest breeze, faadeaien case 


key, 318 6d; Double Harps, two i 
guineas.—KEITH, PROWSE, and 00, Manntastaaat ‘ 








POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT, 


BROWN AND POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


HAS TWENTY YEARS’ WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION, 
AND IS UNIFORMLY OF SUPERIOR QUALITY. 





HEAL AND SON’S 
ee 
| | mea 
poems 
IS THE BEST SPRING MATTRESS YET 
INVENTED. 
HEAL AND SON, Bedstead, Bedding, and Bed-room 


Furniture Manufacturers, 
195, 196, 197, 198 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, 
LONDON, W. 


Catalogue post free. 


CARSON’S PAINT. 


Patronised by the Queen, H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 
H.B.H. the Duke of Edinburgh, the British Govern- 
ment, the Indian Government, the Colonial Govern- 
ments, the Russian Government, 10,000 of the 
Nobility, Gentry, and Clergy. 

Is extensively used for all kinds of 


OUT-DOOR WORK. 
It is especially applicable to 
WOOD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, and COMPO. 
2cwt. Free to all Stations. 
OAN BE LAID ON BY UNSKILLED LABOUR. 
SOLD EN ALL COLOURS. 
Patterns and Testimonials Post Free. 
WALTER CARSON and SONS, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 


Lupgate HILL, LONDON, E.C.; 
AND 21 BACHELOR'S WALK, DUBLIN. 


EPPS’S 


COCOA. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 











MUCH TIME AND WORRY SAVED 
BY SORTING YOUR PAPERS INTO 
STONE’S PATENT 


BOXES AND CABINETS. 


“ Exceedingly useful.” —Standard. 
Sold by Stationers everywhere. Lilustrated Catalogues 
post free from 
HENRY STONE, Manufacturer and Patentee, Banbury. 
All sizes can be seen at 13 Cranbourne Street, 
Square, London. 





JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 


“CHERRY TOOTH PASTE ” is greatly superior to 
any TOOTH POWDER, gives the TEETH a PEARL- 
LIKE WHITENES8S, protects the enamel from decay, 
and imparts a Pleasing FRAGRANCE to the BREATH. 


Price 1s 6d peogee 

JOHN GOSNELL and CO.'S Toilet and Nursery 
Powder, celebrated for its purity. 

‘* AGUA AMARELLA ” restores the Human Hair to 
its prietine hue, ro matter at what age. 

ASK for JOHN GOSNELL and CO.'s, and see that 
you have none other than their genuine Articles. 

Wholesale—Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames 
Street, London. 


| § ceteinanteet FLUID MAGNESIA. 


The Medical Profession for over Thirty Years 
have approved of this pure solution as the 





best-remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heart- 
burn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion; and 
as the safest aperient for delicate constitutions, 
Ladies, Childrea, and Infants. 
DINNEFORD and CO. 
172 New Bond Street, London; and all Chemists. 





AND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE OFFICE, New Bridge Street, 
Blackfriars. Instituted 1696. 
The OLDEST Insurance Office ia the world. 
The WHOLE of the PROFITS are divided amongst 
the Policy-holders. 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements, Insur- 
ances efected in al BEORGE WILLIAM LOVE 
A LL, 
Secretaries { JOHN J. BROOMFIELD. 


ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 
_ incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.—DRAFTS 
ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal towns in 
South Australia. Bills negotiated and collected. 
Money received on deposit. For terms, apply at the 
Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1807. For Lives only. 79 PALL 
MALL, 8.W. 

Net Income from Premiums and Interest £395,565 
Funds in hand £3,056,035 

Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal may be ob- 

tained on application. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary. 


RITISH EMPIRE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 32 New Bridge 
Street, Blackfriars, London, E.C. Extract from the 
boa Annual Report, for year ending 3lst December, 

1876:— 
Polivies issued FOF  .....e.cereeceecseseereseee £281,135 0 0 
1 























Claims paid, including bonuses ......... 59,798 10 1 
The Accumulated Fund was increased 
by ; 40,873 17 8 
And is now 655,665 6 8 
Policies in force ASSUTIN ..+....++-++e00res 3,914,66) 0 0 
Life Premiums 100,135 16 1 
Total Income ,...cr-seceereesses 130,018 10 2 


EDWIN BOWLEY, Secretary. 
From whom copies of Report, Balance Sheet, and 
all information can be had on application, or from 
any of the Agents of the Company. 


AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
FLEET STREET, LONDON. 
Invested Assets on the 31st Dec. 1876......... £5,493,862 
Income for the past year ........seceeseeee eccocee = 488,970 
Amount paid on Death to December last ... 11,148,830 
Aggregate Reversionary Bonuses hitherto 
allotted 5,523,133 
The expenses of management (including commis- 
sion) are about 4} per cent. on the annual income. 
ATTENTION is especially called to the NEW 
RATES of PREMIUM recently adopted by the Office. 
The RATES for YOUNG LIVES will be found 
MATERIALLY LOWER than heretofore. 
Policies effected this year will be entitled to share in 
the Profits at the next Division in December, 1879. 
Forms of Proposal, &c., will be sent on application 
to the Office. 


CCIDENTS by FLOOD and FIELD. 
ACCIDENTS of all KINDS 
May be provided against by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCECOMPANY, 
The Oldestand Largest Accidental Assurance Company. 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
SUBSCRIBED OAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
Annual Income, £205,000. 
£1,120,000 have been paid as Compensation. 

A fixed sum in the case of Death by Accident, and a 
Weekly Allowance in the event of Injury, may be 
secured at moderate Premiums. 

Bonus allowed to Insurers of five years’ standing. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 


Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 











Sufferers.—Nervousne:s, so called, has been 
said to arise from foul blood or a guilty conscience. 
When the first is the origin, the afflicted may be 
cheered by the knowledge that a course of Holloway's 
Pills will dissipate both cause and effect. Many 
neryous invalids of long duration have afforded the 
most remarkable recoveries under these purifying 
Pills, which have assuaged sufferings of the severest 
character, and steadily restored the afflicted to com- 
fort, confidence, and health, after change of climate 
and every other means had signally f: . Holloway's 
Pills renew the lost appetite,and regulate digestion, 





48 Cheap 
LULES.—NEW MODEL, for 
of tone a se four guin seven 
guineas; Rudall’s Prize-medal Pinte, -_ 
sone —— — aye | Second-hand Flutes, 
inea uineéas, at 
CO.'s Mannfactory. 48 Oh > id aoe PROWBE, end 


ANJOES.—CHEAPSIDE MODEL 
is best. Covered back, machine head, &e. five 
guineas; including light ease, £6. Other models, one 








to 12 guineas. Self-instracting book. with airs, 
&e., 6s net, post free.—KEIT. » PROWSE, and 





rs, — 


48 C 
jx Anars i. WHISKY, 


UNIVERSALLY RECOMMENDED BY THE 
MEDICAL PROFESSION. A pure old spirit, mild, 
mellow, delicious, and most wholesome. 

Dr. HASSALL says:— The samples were soft and 
mellow to the taste, aromatic and ethereal to the 
smell. The Whisky must be pronounced to be pur, 
well matured, and of very excellent quality.” 

WHOLESALE: 
20 GT. TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


M ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 
OL 








largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the 
pr i in pref to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and 
tion, and quotations may be had on ap to 
Messrs. DUNVILLE and OO., Royal Irish 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 
ings, Strand, W.O. 


AMERICAN OENTENNIAL, 
PRIZE MEDAL. 
RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
“A most delicious and valuable article.” 


St 
“ The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.”—Fbod, 
Water, and Air, edited by Dr. os . 


RY’S EXTRACT of COCOA, 
Of great value to invalids who wish to avoidrick 
articles of diet. 

“Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of 
the superfluous oil.”"--fo0d, Water, and Air, edited by 
Dr. Hassall. 

TENTH INTERNATIONAL MEDAL 
awarded to J. S. FRY and SONS. 


OHN BURGESS and SON’S 
Original and Superior Essence of 
ANCHOVIES and ANCHOVY PASTE 
Have been Manufactured only by them for more than 
100 years at 107 Strand (Corner of Savoy Steps), 
London.—Order of your Grocer, but see that you get 

“JOHN BURGESS and SON'S.” 


ILLS’ “BEST BIRD’S-EYE” 
CIGARETTES. 
Sold everywhere in Sixpenny Packets (containing 
Ten), protected by our Name and Trade Mark. 
W. D. and H. O. WILLS, Wholesale and 
only, Bristol and London. 


ILLS’ “THREE CASTLES.”"— 
THACKERAY, in the * VIRGINIANS,” says: 
—“ There's no sweeter Tobacco comes from Virginia, 
and no better brand than the ‘ THREECASTLES.”" 
Sold only in Packets, protected by our Name and 
Trade Mark. 
W. D. and H. 0. WILLS, Wholesale and Export 
only, Bristol and London. 
PANISH FLY is the acting ingredient 
in ALEX. ROSS'S CANTHARIDES OIL, which 
quickly produces Hair and Whiskers. 38 6d; sent for 
54stamps. ALEX. ROSS, 243 High Holborn, London. 
Sent abroad by pattern post in plain covers. 


AIR-CURLING FLUID, 248 High 
Holborn, London.—ALEX. ROSS'S CURLING 
'LULID curls Ladies’ or Gent ‘s Hairi diately 
itis applied. Sold at 3s 6d; sent free for 54 stamps. 
ROSS'S GOLDEN HAIR DYE, 5/6, had of ail Chemists. 


REY HAIR, 248 High Holborn, 

London.—ALEX. ROSS'S HAIR DYE = 
duces a perfect light or dark colour immediately it is 
used. It is permanent, and perfectly natural in effect, 
Price 3s 6d; sent by post for 54 stamps. 


AIR-COLOUR WASH.—By 

damping the head with this beautifally-per- 
fumed Wash, in 12 hours the hair becomes its orginal 
colour, and remains so by an occasional using. 10s 6d, 
sent for stamps.—ALEX. ROSS, 248 High Holborn, 
London; of all Chemists. SKIN TONIO,3s6d. 


HE NOSE MACHINE.—This is a 

contrivance which, applied to the Nose for en 
hour daily, so directs the soft cartilage of which the 
member consists, that an ill-formed nose is 
shaped to perfection. Any one can use it, 






































without permitting those feelings of fullness, flatulency, | 
distension, faintness, and palpitation which seem to | 
threaten instant death to the timid and enfeebled. 


out pain. Price 10s 6d, sent carr: free.— ° 
Rods, 248 High Holbora, London. Ear MACHINE, 
for forming the ear. Pamphlet sent for two stamps. 


OLIAN HARPS.—NEW MODEL, 
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MUDIE’S SELECT 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 
SEB MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR. 


New Edition now ready, postage free. 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, New Oxford Street. 


CHEAP AND SCARCE BOOKS. 

SEE MUDIB’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE. 
New Edition now ready, postage free. 

[his Catalogue contains Two Thousand Books at the Lowest Current Prices. 


LIBRARY. 
LOUIsA, Qu 


pam 
“From its fine 
book could be named.” 


From THe Bisie. 








ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London. 
L Founded 1841. 


PATRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PrEsIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 
This Library contains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
Languages. 


various 
Subscriptions, £3 e year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to town members. Reading-room 
open from Ten to half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 





domestic tone, 
@ common family and school-book in ~~ country. No bet 


MESSRS. HATCHARD’S LIST. 


CHEAP EDITION, 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 10s 6d. 


of Prussian History. 
" &c. Photo-Frontispiece. 


QUEEN of PRUSSIA: 

Life and Times. With aa Introductory Sketeh 

By E. H. Hupson, Author of “Queen Bertha, 

“Well worthy of attention, and yo written. No one can read these 
without t being struck with the beauty of Queen Louisa's 


character." 


of its subject, it ought to become 


and the nobility 
better present or prize- 


—British Quarter! 





THREE BIRTHDAY BOOKS. 


From SHAKESPEARE. From THE Ports. 


1. The POETICAL BIRTHDAY BOOK. 


Edited by the Countess of PoRTSMOUTH. 5th Thousand. 
(Illustrated Drawing-room Edition, with 13 Copyright Photos., in preparation.) 
2. The SOUL’S INQUIRIES ANSWERED 
in the WORDS of SCRIPTURE : 


By G. WASHINGTON Moon, F.B.S.L. 23rd Thousand. 
(Edition for distribution, without Diary, 8d; or limp cloth, 1s 6d.) 


3. The SHAKESPEARE BIRTHDAY BOOK. 


Edited by Mary Frepsrica DUNBAR. 36th Thousand. 


a Year-Book of Texts. 





POCKET EDITIONS, 32mo, cloth limp, 2s; gilt, 2s 6d. 
Roan, 3s, 48; morocco, russia, 

DRAWING-ROOM EDITIONS, 13 Co — 5 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 108 6d; lea 138 my 


HATCHARDS, PUBLISHERS, PICCADILLY, 


iain 





LONDON. 





o. IV., June, . 
HE NIN ETEE TH CENTU RY; 
a Monthly Review. Edited by Jaues KNowLes. 
1. TO Victor Hueco: A SONNET. By Alfred Tenny- 
son, Poet-Laureate. 
2. TURKEY. By Lord Stratford de Redcliffe. 
3. Tas Lire AND Times OF THOMAS A BECKET. By 
James A. Froude. 
4. SourH Kensincron. By Edgar Bowring. 
5. INPANTICIDE. By O. A. Fyffe. 
6. OUR Route TO[NDIA. By Edward Dicey. 
7. Tae Tavs STORY OF THE VaTIOANOOUNCIL. No. 
vi. Cardinal Manni 


ng. 
8. For AND AGAINST TER PLAY. By Lady Pollock. 
9. DISESTABLISHMENT AND DISENDOWMBNT. By Rev. 
A. H. Mackonochie. 
10.TuHe Sous AND Fururms Lirs. By Frederic 
Harriso 


11. TSACHING TO READ. By James Spedding. 
72. RAILWAY ACCIDENTS. By John Fowler. 
Hewry 8. K1n@ and Co, London. 


ON OGRAMS.—RODRIGUES’ 
NOVELTIES in Monograms, Crests, and Ad- 
dresses. Steel Dies engraved as Gems. 
RAISED, RUSTIC, GROTESQUE, COMIC, and 
ECCENTRIO MONOGRAMS, artistically designed for 


" 





LOPES stamped 
= relief, and brilliantly illuminated in Gold, 
Iver, and Colours, in the _— style of art. 

i. VISITING CARD-PLATE, elegantly engraved, 
and 100 SUPERFINE CARDS printed for 4s 6d. 

BALL PROGRAMMES of novel and beautiful de- 
gene arranged, printed, and stamped in the latest 

BILLS of FARE, GUEST-CARDS, and INVITA- 
TIONS in om variety. 

HENRY RODRIGUES’, 
STATIONER, = a, and ENGRAVER 
© Royal Fam 

42 PICCADILLY, LONE IN, w. 


WILLIAM S§S. BURTON, 
39 OXFORD STREET, W. 

HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
SILVER.—The REAL NIOKEL SILVER, in- 
troduced more than thirty years ago by WILLIAM 8. 
BURTON, when plated by the Wane process of 
Messrs. Elkington and Oo., is th t article next to 
silver that can be used as com, either usefully or 
ornamentally, as by no test can it be distinguished 


¢rom real silver. 
Fiddle or Beador King’s 





Patterns. Old Silv'r. Thread. or Shell 
Tabla Fork . £a4£8. 4 £8. 4, 
‘able Forks or = 

seneoeveoes: een 110 0...2 1 0...2 5 0 
otetas ee 1 2 0...1 9 0...1 11 0 
‘Tea Spoons, do 014 -1 0 0..1 20 





0... 
aun are as strongly plated ‘and are in every 
tat least equal to what other houses are + gama 
ir first quality, at very much higher prices. 
“7 second quality of Fiddle Pattern:— 
Table Spoons and Forks ....+0++++ eocceceoscn > per dozen 
Dessert, 178 ; Tea SPOONS .....0-seseeeeveeeree — 
All kinds of replating done by the hed process. 
ILLIAM S8. BURTON, General 
Furnishing Ironmonger, by appointment to 
.B.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Oatalogue, 
tis and post paid. It contains upwards of 850 
Jlustrations of his unrivalled Stock, with Lists of 
Prices and Plans of the 30 Large Show Rooms at 39 
Oxford Street, W.; 1, 1A, 2, 3, and 4 Newman Street. 
4, 5, and 6 Perry's Place; and 1 Newman Yard: 
afactories, 84 Newman Street, and Newman 
Mews, London, W. 


URE, FRAGRANT, & DURABLE. 
For the Toilet, the Nursery, and for Shaving, 
PEARS’S TRANSPARENT SOAP, 


* Is an article of the nicest and most careful manu- 
facture, and one of the most refreshing and agreeable 
Of balms to the skin.” 

a 4 Cutaneous Medicine, edited by 
SMUS WILSON, F.B.8. 
Soa by Chemists and Perfumers everywhere. 








Mr. 





Monthly, 23 6d. 
HE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
CONTENTS FOR JUNE. 
CHINA, ENGLAND, AND OPIUM. By Sir Edward Fry. 
PEDIGREES AND PEDIGREE-MAKERS. By Edward A. 
Freeman, D.O.L., LL.D. 
Tue Eruics OF Beligr. A Reply to Professor Clifford. 
By the Rev. Professer Wace 
MCHAMMADAN LAW: its Growth and Character. By 
Major R. D. Osborn. II. The Traditions. 
= its Manufacture and Use. By Charles Graham, 
Tus CONTEST OF CHURCH AND STATE IN ITALY. By 
James Montgom a Sa 
ee DAL AND Patriotism. By the Rev. B. F. 
t 


THs Freycu aovesemen AND LITERATURE. By 
Edward Dowden, LL.D. 
ERASTIANISM versus ) acces By tho Rev. J. 
Llewelyn Davies, 
ESSAYS AND NOTICES. 
STRAHAN and Co, Limited, 34 Paternoster Row. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE for 
JUNE, 1877. No. DCCXL. Price 2s 64. 
CONTENTS 

A WomMAN-HATER. Conclusion. 

Poetry :—A Feather—So is the Story Told—Thisbe— 
Three Houses. 

TWENTY YEARS OF AFRICAN TRAVEL. 

we Part 
rod A ened My Finst SAtmon: a Canadian 

etc 

Lorp DerBy'’s DESPATCH AND THE DEBATE. 

THe STORM IN Tas EAsT. 
W. BLaAckwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


| eaesieasieal S MAGAZINE, No. 
XC., JUNE. 


CONTENTS. 








THE WAR IN ASIA. 
STUD(Es IN RuSSIAN LITERATURE. 3-4. 
British TRADE. No. 10 Australia and New Zealand. 
AN OLD GERMAN POEM AND A VapIcC HYMN. 
QUARTER-SESSIONS UNDER CHARLES IT. 
MOLIERE. 
THE PROBABLE RESULTS OF DISESTABLISHMENT. 
EXPERIENCE OF AMBULANCBS. 
ITALIAN MASKS. 
THE BATTLES OF P&ACE. 

London: LONGMANS and Co. 


ACMILLANS MAGAZINE, 
No. 212, for JUNE. Price Is. 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 
. Youre Muserave. By Mrs. Oliphant. 





Chaps. 


17. 
. MORDECAI: A PROTEST AGAINST THE CRITICS BY A 


Jaw. By Joseph Jacobs. 
. THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. By H. Heathcote 


Sta » 
— . * ee By Edward A, Freeman, 


D.C.L. 
—_— oN : BEAUTIFUL GIRL. By Frederic W. H. 


POLITICAL EDUCATION. By Professor Seeley. 

RaJAu BRooKE—THE LAST OF THE VIKINGS. By 
Sebastian Evans. 

GuRMAN ScHooLs. By Walter O. Perry. 


1 

2 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. “THOROUGH RESTORATIONS.” By Rev. W. J. Loftie. 
&: 

° Tue CLERGY AND CHARITABLE RELIEF. Py C. E. 


— 


Maurice 
11. Count MOLTKE IN RusstA. 


In consequence 0: 
AND PERRINS' SAUCE, 
which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
and PERRINS have adopted A NEW LABEL, bearing 


their signature— 
“LEA and PERRINS,” 
which signature is placed on every bottle of 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 





and without which none is genuine. Sold 
Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; ORnosss 
and as WELL, London; and Export Oilmen gener- 
& 
world. 


by dealers in sauces throughout the 





EJ ust OUR: or, crown 8vo, price 68. 

R; or, Provencal pal Legend, » Life, 

= guage, Literature, in the nd of 

Felibre. By D Duncan CraiG, D.D., Author of Real 
Pictures of Clerical Life in Ireland.” 

JAMES NISBET, 21 Berners Street, London. 

Fifth Edition, post free, 1s. 
R. WATTS on 
A Treatise on the only S 





as this Disease. By Ropsrt Watts, M.D., 

Be ye &e., & je Street, Cavendish 
uare, 

rentne MITCHELL & Oo., Fee a coare Trees 





lished, 8vo, Illustrated, p 
URAL SURGERY : a Treatise on the 
Curable Forms of Ear Disease. By Grorce P. 
a S., Aural Surgeon to St. Mary’ 's Hospital, 


“London: Henry RENSHAW, 356 Strand. 
BAMPTON eee ‘peies ae 


next EVIDENCE wk 
RISTIAN EV. ENCES VIEW D 
“— RELATION to MODERN THOUGHT. 
tt Lectures preached before the University of 
Oxford on the Foundation of the late Rev. JOHN 
BamprTon, M.a. By the Rey. O. A. Bow, Prebendary 
of St. Paul's Cathedral 
London: FREepzRIc ‘Nonrears, 17 Bedford Street, 
Covent Garden. 
Will be ready on 28th May, 1877. 
Imperial 8vo, cloth boards, yh 268. 
AUTHORITY. 


HE REVISED EDITION of the 

STATUTES, Vol. XII. 17 and 18 Vict. to 19and 

20 Vict., A.D. 1854 to 1856. Prepared under the direc- 

tion of the Statute Law Committee, and published by 
the authority,of her Majesty's Government. 





on Hoede 





Eyre and SPOTTIswoopk, her Majesty's Printers, 
East Harding Street, Fetter Lane, London, E.0.; and 
all Booksellers. 





ublished, 8vo, Six Shill 
HE SERVANT of JEHOVAH: a 
Commentary, Grammatical and Critical, upon 
Isaiah lii., 13-liii. 12. With Dissertations upon the 
Authorship of Isaiah 40-66, and the meaning of Ebed 
Jehovah. By W. Urwick, M.A. 

Mr. Urwick's treatment of this whole question is 

euamaen "—London Quarterly Review. 
“A work of great and permanent value."— Weekly 


“ The commentary is learned and fairly complete.” 
—Academy. 

Edinburgh : T.and T. CLARK. London: HAMILTON 
and Co. 


HE WAR HANDBOOK. By the 
Rev. ALEX. Mackay, LL.D., F.B.G.8. With 
LARGE MAP and FOUR PLANS. 

LIBRARY EDITION, cloth, with WAR ALBUM, 
and Full Map of the Seat of War, priated in Colours, 
by W. and A. K. Johnston, of Edinburgh. Price 2s 6d. 

“Not only includes a great deal of information 
about the physical and political geography of the 
countries which are the seat of war, but statistical 
details res; ng the military and naval forces of 
Russia and Turkey, and the official documents issued 
at the beginning xi - the contest," — Scotsman. 

“ By means of this handbook, and the maps and 
plans which it contains, readers need have no difi- 
culty in following the operations of the armies both in 
Europe and Asia."—Glasgow Herald. 

London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Oo., and all 
Booksellers. 


EW MARKET in RUSSIA; 
HASTINGS PUBLIO INSTITUTION.—See 

the BUILDER of this week (4d, or by post 44d), fur 
Views and Plans; Obstacles to Architectural Improve- 
ments; on Pershore aay Organic Construction ; 
on Church Archi ; 0 tion of Greek and 
Roman Art; Drain- Ventilation,—e Warning; Work- 
ing-Classes “Abroad; Sanitary Matters, &c.—No. 46 
Catherine Street ; and all Newsmen. Fifty- two pages, 
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ENGLISH AND FOREIGN PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY. 





VOLUME I. 


A HISTORY OF MATERIALISM. 
By Professor F. A. LANGE. 

Authorised Translation from the German, by ERNEST C. THOMAS. 

To be completed in Three Volumes. Vol. 1., crown 8vo, pp. 350, cloth. [Vow ready. 


“The very remarkable work of Lange, ‘Geschichte des Materialismus.' A good translation of the latter 


would be a great service to philosophy in England."—Professor HUXLEY, in “ Lay Sermons,” Ist Edit., 1870, 


p. 371, Note. 


“ Lange, a non-materialist, in his excellent ‘ History of Materialism,’ to the spirit and letter of which I 


am greatly indebted.”—Professor Tyndall, in Address as President of the British Association, Belfast, 1874. 





VOLUME II. 


NATURAL LAW: an Essay in Ethics. 
By EDITH SIMCOX. 
In One Volume crown 8vo, pp. 366, cloth. [Nearly ready. 


Other Works in preparation will be duly announced. 
London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 





THE BEST FRENCH DICTIONARY FOR TOURISTS. 
32mo, with 4 Maps, pp. 616, neatly bound in roan, 10s 6d; morocco, 12s 6d. 


BELLOWS’ POCKET FRENCH DICTIONARY, 


The Fourth Issue of the Second Edition will be ready in a few days. 
“As complete a dictionary of the French and English languages as has ever been published.”"—TZimes. 
London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 





JERROLD’S LIFE OF NAPOLEON. 
Now ready, in 8vo, with Three Plates, price 18s, cloth. 


THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON III. 


Derived from State Records, Unpublished Family Correspondence, and 
Perso Testimony. 


VoL, III.. THE PRESIDENCY—THE COUP D'ETAT—THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE EMPIRE. 
By BLANCHARD JERROLD. 
*,* Vols. I. and IL, price 188s each. To be completed in One more Volume. 
London: LONGMANS and CO. 





On Tuesday next, 8vo, price 10s 6d, cloth. 


BACON AND ESSEX. 


A Sketch of Bacon’s Earlier Life. 


By EDWIN A. ABBOTT, D.D., 
Head Master of the City of London School. 


SEELEY, JACKSON, and HALLIDAY, 54 Fleet Street. 





NEW EVENING PAPER FOR DUNDEE. 





The Proprietors of the Dundee Advertiser (daily) and People's Journal—two of the most successful papers in 
the country, 134,000 copies of the latter being now — every Saturday—have recently, in anticipation of 
the War, established a popular Halfpenny Evening Paper, named . 


THE EVENING TELEGRAPH, 


In which they are spending a large amount of capital, with the intention of making it as distinguished a 
success as their other publications. 

The EVENING TELEGRAPH has the following excellences :—(1) Its large size; (2) its new type; (3) the 
clearness with which it is printed ; (4) the whiteness and strength of its paper; (5) the extent and multi- 
tude of its special telegrams; (6) its extracts from the most important articles in the London, Edinburgh, 
and Glasgow papers; (7) its prompt Market and Stock Exchange intelligence; (8) its rapid telegraphic 
reports of all meetings and events in the north-east of Scotland ; and (9) a most interesting page of literary 
and humorous extracts, which make the 7élegraph a favourite domestic journal, as its other contents make 
it indispensable to business men. ‘ 

The EVENING TELEGRAPH has already attained a large circulation, which is daily increasing. 

Advertisements ordered for the Dundee Advertiser or People's Journal are inserted in the Evening Telegraph 
on favourable terms, when the same type is used. Contracts for Advertisements for Three, Six, or Twelve 
Months are entered into at r ble rates. Apply to JOHN LENG and CO., Dundee. 

Notg.—The Dundee Advertiser, People's Journal,and Evening Telegraph have the following Branch Offices, 
with Editorial and Reporting Staffs; and the London Office is connected by a Special Telegraph Wire with the 

ead Office in Dundee :— 
ABERDE£EN BRANCH OFFICE, 30 Market St. 
ARBROATH BRANOH OFFICE, 85 High St. 
MONTROSE BRANCH OFFICE, 76 High St. 
PERTH BRANCH OFFICE, 10$ High St. 


Dundee Office, 7 Bank Street. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 
CASES FOR BINDING, 
Price 2s 6d each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, 





CuparR Fire BRANCH OFFICE, 20 Crossgate. 
STIRLING BRANCH OFFICE, 39 King St. 
EDINBURGH BRANCH OFFICE, 249 High St. 
LONDON OFFIOE, 145 Fleet St. 


JOHN LENG and CO. 





13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH ante. 


HURST & BLACKETT’s 
NEW WORKS. 


My Life, from 1815 to 1949 


By CHARLES LoFTvs, formerly of t 
late of the Coldstream Guards. . 2 a Ful Mery, 


“A thoroughly interesting book."— Standard, 


Across Central America. By J. 


W. BopDAM-WHETHAM, Author of “ Pearls 
Pacific,” &c. 8yo, with Illustrations, 15s. “a 


Celebrities I Have Known. 


Lord WILLIAM LENNOX. SECOND SERIES. 2 y 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Mrs. Arthur. By Mrs. Oliphant, 
- 8 vols. 


Author of “ Chronicles of Carlingford,” 


The Burthen of Reuben. By 


Mrs. RANDOLPH, Author of “ Gentianella.” 3 Vo! 


Winnie's History. By M.C.M. 


Srmupson. 8 vols. 
Bridget. By M. Betham- 


Epwakrbs, Author of ‘ Kitty,” &c. 3 vols, 


All for Herself. By Shirley 


SmiTg. 38 vols. 


The Marquis of Lossie, By 


GgoRGE MacDonaLp, LL.D. 3 vols. [Just ready, 








Kans 


BURNS AND OATES’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


AN IMPORTANT HISTORICAL WORK. 


RISE and GROWTH of the ANGLICAN 
SOHISM. By Nicolas SANDER, D.D., sometime 
Fellow of New Oollege, Oxford. Published A.D. 
1585, with a Continuation of the History, by the 
Rev. EDWARD RISHTON, B.A.,of Brasenose College, 
Oxford. Translated, with Introduction and Notes, 
by Davip Lewis, M.A. Demy 8vo, lds. 


NORA. Taken from the German, by 


Princess MARIE LIECHTENSTEIN, Authoress of 
“Holland House.” Cloth gilt, 10s 6d. 


IZA: aStory of Life in Russian Poland. 


By the Authoress of “ Bells of the Sanctuary,’ 
“Thomas, First Bishop of Southwark.” “' Frederick 
Ozanam,” &c. Second Edition. [Just ready 


CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS, the Life 
of. By Reverend A.G. KniGut, S.J. Cloth, 6s. 








London: 17 and 18 Portman Street, W.; and 63 
Paternoster Row, E.C. 

NEW EDITION OF STANLEY’S LIFE 
OF ARNOLD. 


10th Edition, with Portrait, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s. 


LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of Dr. 
ARNOLD, of Rugby. By ARTHUR PENRHYN 
STANLEY, D.D., Dean of Westminster. 





By the same Author, with Maps, 8vo, 14s. 


LECTURES on the HISTORY of the 
JEWISH CHURCH. Third Series. From the 
Captivity to the Christian Era. 


4th Edition, with 40 Illustrations, 8vo, lis. 


HISTORICAL MEMORIALS of 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY, from its Foundation 
to the Present Time. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


" Just published, price 786d. 
THE RELIGION OF JESUS 
COMPARED WITH THE 
CHRISTIANITY OF TO-DAY. 
By FREDERICK A. BINNEY. 

London: E. Ww. ALLEN, u Ave Maria Lane, E.C. a 
BOOKS FREE BY POST. 
Any Book of One Shilling and upwards 
in value sent, safely packed, post free, on re- 
ceipt of a P.O. Order for the published price. 








*.* A NEW CATALOGUE of 
HANDSOMELY-BOUND BOOKS /ir 


Presents, sent post free on application. 





ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London E.C. 
ss PECTATOR” VOLUMES for SALE 


on very Moderate Terms, from 1839 to 1842 











} and 1851 to 1835.—Apply to “ A. E.,” care of Publisher. 








_ ooe at ot ao oo — “ae oe a 
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Jaw sTORY BY MR. CHARLES READE. 
On Ist June will be published, 
A WOMAN-HATER. 
By CHARLES READE. 
Three vols., crown octavo, £1 5s 6d. 


2 


d's Magazine. 





Originally p S.itoh d in Bi 





WILLIAM BLACK WOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 


CABINET EDITION. 


MR. KINGLAKE’S HISTORY OF THE 
INVASION OF THE CRIMEA. 


Volume V. will be published on Ist June, containing 
THE BATTLE OF BALACLAVA, 
AND THE COMBAT OF THE FOLLOWING DAY. 


This Edition will comprise, in Six Volumes, crown 
$yo, at SIX SHILLINGS each, the contents of the 
Five Octavo Volumes of the present Edition, revised 
and prepared for the Cabinet Edition by the Author. 

The Cabinet Edition is so arranged that each volume 
contains a complete subject. Sold separately at 6s. 








WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 
THE CHEVELEY NOVELS. 
Part II. of 
A MODERN MINISTER 
Will be published on Wednesday, 
To be completed in Thirteen Monthly Parts, price 
1s each. 





EXTRACTS FROM REVIEWS OF Part I. 

SATURDAY REVIEW, May 19.—* This, at least, seems 
certain, that, if he attains the success at which he 
aims, his success will be very striking; and the 
genuine talent he displays in many ways makes his 
undertaking « literary experiment which will be fol- 
lowed with no little interest.” 

Moaniné ADVERTISER.—" It is im ible to ignore 
the fact that the story, seen even in this imperfect 
fashion, promises to be one of much interest, and 
exhibits marks of unquestionable power. 

ScoTsMAN.—“It displays a knowledge of human 
nature at once wide and deep, and great power in the 
employment of that knowledge; singular skill in the 
management of a plot more complicated, surely, than 
novelist ever before undertook to unravel; and a 
swift vigour and daring in the treatment of critical 
scenes and episodes that at times rises almost to the 
level of genius.” 

CovuRANT.—"* We rise from @ perusual of the book 
not less startled at the boldness than we are impressed 
by the skill with which the plot is launched.” 

inish Times.—“ If the writer be not George Eliot, 
and the rest of the work be in keeping with the magni- 
ficent sweep of design, with ordinary analytic power 
and incisiveness of style, we have no hesitation in 
affirming that a new power bas arisen in literature, 
whose fictions will take a place beside the best novels 
in the English language.” 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 
Sold by all Booksellers and at Railway Bookstalls. 
ANCIENT CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH 
READERS. 
SUPPLEMENTARY SERIES. 
This day is published, price 2s 6d. 


VOL. V.—ARISTOTLE. 


By Sir ALEXANDER GRANT, Bart., LL D. 
Principal of the University of Edinburgh. 
Edited by the Rey. W. LUCAS COLLINS, M.A. 

The Twenty Volumes of the First Series may be 


had, price 2s 6d, in cloth; or half-bound in ten volumes, 
vellum back, price £2 10s. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 





This day is published. 


THE PILOT AND HIS WIFE. 
Translated from the Norwegian of JONAS LIE. 
By G. L. TOTTENHAM. 

One Vol. post 8vo, 10s 6d. 


“No work of the modern Norwegian school of realis- 
tic writers of the imagination is more characteristic 
than the novel of which a translation is here presented 


NOW READY. 





WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY THE 


January 16, 1877. 


“1 do not mean to dis: 
matist, no consul, no trave 
knowledge in this im 


relation both between them and their Government, 


“ By far the best book I have seen upon the interior of Turxey."—From Mr. Gladstone's 


and likewise between them and those Mahom 
are at once their fellow-subjects and their masters."—from Mr. Giadstone's Preface. 


RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE, MP. 


THE SCLAVONIC PROVINCES OF 
TURKEY-IN-EUROPE. 
By G. MUIR MACKENZIE and A. P. IRBY. 


With Maps and Illustrations. New and Rev's.d Edition, 2 vols, demy 8yo, 21s. 


Speech at Hawarden 


ay the labours and services of others, when I say that in my opinion no diplo- 
ler, among our countrymen, has made such a valuable contribution to our means of 
rtant matter as was made by Miss Mackenzie and Miss Irby when they published their 
travels......Here, much more than in any other work I have been able to discover, is exhibited to view, without 
passion or prejudice, as well as without reserve, the normal state of life amo: 


ng the subject races, the standing 
who 





“The noblest contribution to the li 
our time,”’—Athenzum. 


ACROSS 


TIMES. 

“The interest is genuine and well sustained 
from first to last.” 
PALL MALL GAZETTE. 

“Nothing could have come more opportunely 
than this narrative of a success which places Cap- 
tain Cameron in the foremost rank of African 
explorers.” 

BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

“ Has a very real and permanent interest, as the 
genuine story of difficult and dangerous explora- 
tion, and will of necessity continue for many years 
to be the text-book for the geography and anthro- 


terature of geographical exploration in 


FIFTH EDITION, NOW READY. 
Two vols. demy 8yo, 32s, 


AFRICA. 


By Commander CAMERON, R.N., C.B. 


With 200 Illustrations from the Author's Sketches, Maps, &c. 


ATHENAUM. 
“Not even Livingstone’s ‘Last Journals’ can 
approach these volumes in scientitic value.” 
SATURDAY REVIEW. 
“Its very simplicity and downright straightfor 
wardness will prove a recommendation.” 
GEOGRAPHICAL MAGAZINE. 


“As a scientific explorer he stands first 

gst the f explorers of tropical 
Africa......An achievement which was as bravely 
and gallantly performed as it is now efficiently 








pology of South-tropical Africa.” 


aud modestly described,” 





Carthage, by the Author of “ 
Family,” is begun in the 
JUNE. 


LAPSED, BUT NOT LOST: a Story of Roman 


Chronicles of the Schinberg-Cotta 
SUNDAY MAGAZINE for 





MEMOIR of ALEXANDER EWING, 
D.C.L., Bishop of Argyll and the Isles. By the 
Rev. A. J. Ross, B.D., Vicar of St. Philip's, Step- 
ney. Demy 8vo. (/mmediately. 


SKETCHES from NATURE, with Pen 
and Pencil. By Lady VeRNEY. Square 8vo. 
[/mmediately. 


SHAKSPEARE DIVERSIONS. Second 
Series. From Dogberry to Hamlet. By FRANCIS 
Jacox, Author of “Cues from All Quarters.” 
Demy 8v0, 14s. 


The CITY: an Inquiry into the Corpora- 
tion, its Livery Companies, and the Administra- 
tion of their Charities. By WILLIAM GILBERT, 
Author of “ Contrasts.” Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 

“A valuable contribution to questions which have 

recently obtained a considerable share of public atten- 

i0D...+++ The work is of great value."—Athenxum. 

“If ever a capable Home Secretary is found to un- 

dertake the task, this will indeed be a handy book to 

all earnest students willing to aid the statesman in his 
work." —Echo. 

“Mr. Gilbert undertakes to show in this vigorously 








tous. Itisthe finest work of a poet who has a style 
and & power entirely his own, and who is rapidly 
taking a foremost place in Norwegian literature.”— 
Athenzum, 

“It is not exactly easy to define where the exact 
charm of the story lies, but it is so genuine, so sweet, 
So simple, so sad, and above all, so natural, that it is 
impossible to deny its charm, and we cannot but feel 
&rateful to its translator."—E£raminer. 


| 
| 
} 


! 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 


and his book is likely to attract attention.”"—/ali Mall 


written volume that the government of the City of 
London enjoys a reputation far above its merits, and 
that it is marked by flagrant abuses......Mr. Gilbert's 
blame is scattered broadcast with no ungrudging 
hand, but there can be no doubt that he alleges a 

ber of cir tances which d d idera- 
He bas expressed his convictions with vigour, 





tion. 





Gazelle. 


MONTENEGRO. 


By the Rev. W. 
Denton, M.A., Author of “The Chri tians of 
Turkey.” Crown 8yo. [/mmediately. 


THROUGH BRITTANY. By Karna- 
RINE S. Macguoip, Author of “ Patty,” “ Through 
Normandy,” &c. With Map and Lllustrativns, 
Crown 8¥0, 7s 6d. 


IN the SHADOW of GOD: Sketches of 
Life in France during the Eighteenth Century. 
By the Author of* The Spanish Brothers,” “ Under 
the Southern Cross," &. Post 8vo, 6s 6d. 


DEUTERONOMY. The People’s Book : 
~ Cage and Nawre. A Defence. Crown 
vo, 68. 


“A spirited defence of the Mosaic authorship of the 
fifth book of the Pentateuch.”"—Scotsman. 


“An extremely able performance, and ove that will. 
be valued by al! Biblical scholars.”—Vonconformist. 


“ A seasonable antidote to the historic scepticism of 
the day.”— Watchman. 


MEMORIALS of the CITY TEMPLE, 
from the Formation of the Church in 1640. By 
JOHN B. MARSH. With an Introduction by Joseru 
Parker, D.D. With Illustrations. Crown 
8yvo, 6a. 





DALDY, ISBISTER, and CO., 56 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S PUBLICATIONS. 


FOREIGN POLICY. 


ENGLAND and the EASTERN QUESTION. 


By the Right Hon. Lord Rosset MontaGu, M.P. Demy 8vo, 14s. 
[Now ready. 


TWO MONTHS with GENERAL 


TCHERNAIEFF in SERVIA: By P. H.S. Sauuspury. Large crown 8vo, 9s 


PRECIOUS STONES and GEMS. By E. W. 


Streeter. An exhaustive and practical Work for the Merchant, Connoisseur, 
or the Private Buyer. Treats upon every description of Precious Stone, givin, 
their History, Hi: ‘alue,and Uses for Ornament, together with m 
Information regarding their Matrices or Rough State. With Coloured Illus- 
trations, Photographs, &c. Demy 8vo, 18s. 


©€ASTLE ST. ANGELO. By W. W. Srory. 


Crown 8yvo, 108 6d. Uniform with “ Roba di Roma.” 

















OUR CREED; being an Appeal to the Church 


of England regarding some Doubts about the Truth of Ecclesiastical 
Christianity. By a BARRISTER. Demy 8yo, 6s. 





NEW NOVELS. 





Mr. TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE AMERICAN SENATOR. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE 


3 vols. (On May 30. 





THOUGH BROKEN, BRAVE: 


E. A. Ryper, Author of “The Wheel of Fortune.” 


THAT LADY LYNWAY: 


a Novel. By 


3 vols. (This day. 








a Novel. 2 vols. 





PROUD as LUCIFER. 3 vols. 


O'FARRELL. 


KING or KNAVE? 


and I,” “ Spiders and Flies,” &c. 


By Burke 





By the Author of “ Hilda 


2 vols. 





CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


Just published, in 8vo, price 10s 6d, cloth. — 
] yt TERRACES ; Letters on Geological and other 
ma Subjects. By Colonel GgorGs GREENWOOD. With a Brief Memoir of the 
uthor. 





London: LONGMANS and Co. 


SPANISH STATE PAPERS.—HENRY VIIL., 1527-1529. 
In imperial 8vo, pp. 1,152, price 15s, cloth. 

ALENDAR of LETTERS, DESPATCHES, and STATE 

PAPERS relating to the Negotiations between et and Susie, pee. 
served in the Archives at Simancas and elsewhere. VOL. III. Part Il. HENRY 
VIII. 1527-1529. Edited by PAscUAL Dz GAYANGOS, under the Direction of the 
Master of the Rolls, and published by the Authority of the Lords Commissioners 
of H.M.’s Treasury. 

*,* Upon the death of Mr. Bergenroth, Don Pascual de Gayangos was appointed 
to continue the Calendar of the Spanish State Papers. He has parsued a plan 
similar to that of his predecessor, but has been able to add much valuable matter 
from Brussels and Vienna, with which Mr. Bergenroth was unacquainted. 

London: LONGMANS and Co. and TruspNzrR and Co. Oxford: PARKER and 
Co. Cambridge: MACMILLAN and Co. Edinburgh: A.and C. BLack. Dublin: 


A. THOM. 
Just published, in fcap. 8vo, price 5s, cloth. ee 
EASONS of UNBELIEF. By G. S. Drew, M.A., Vicar 
of Holy Trinity, Lambeth ; Author of “Scripture Lands in Connection with 


their History,” &c. 
By the same Author, uniform, price 6s. 
EASONS of FAITH; or, the Order of the Christian 
Argument Developed and Explained. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 

* Novel and interesting.”—Z.raminer. 

“Interesting and thoughtful......His scheme of reasoning is finely and truly 
conceived.” — Spectator. 

‘Our readers will not find in this volume 2 mere common-place work on the 
evidences, but something more, and for these times far better."—Journal of Sacred 
Literature. 

“ Characterised by adequate knowledge, by candour, and by refined, suggestive 
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THE NEW AND SUCCESSFUL POEM, 


The EPIC of HADES. 


“Songs of Two Worlds.” 
price 7s 6d. 


“Will live as'a poem of permanent power and charm.”—Spectator. 
“ One of the most considerable and original feats of recent nglish poetry.” 
Saturday Review. " sites! 


A few copies of Book I. and IIL may still be obtained, price 5s, 
SOME ARTICLES ON THE 


By the Author of 


The Second Edition now ready, Complete in 1 vol, 


DEPRECIATION of SILVER, and Topics 
connected with it. By the late WALTER BaGEHOT. Crown 8yo, price Ss, 
The Articles are those contributed to the Zconomist on the Silver during 


the.course of last year, by Mr. Bagehot, and are now reprinted, with ¢ 
written by himself shortly before his death, in view of this publication. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL AESTHETICS. By Grayr 


ALLAN, B.A. Crown 8vo, 9s. 
The LIFE and WORDS of CHRIST. B 
CUNNINGHAM GEIkig, D.D. 2 vols., with Map. Small crown 4to, sod, 
bevelled boards, price 30s. 
Just published. 
BLUE ROSES; or, Helen Malinofska’s Marriage, 
A New Story. By the Author of “ Véra,” ** Hotel da Petit St. Jean,” &. 2 
vols. small crown Svo, cloth, gilt tops, price 12s. 





HENRY S. KING and CO., London. 





* Just published, 8vo, price 18s, cloth. 


ACRITICAL ACCOUNT of the PHILOSOPHY 


of KANT: with an Historical Introduction. By EDWARD OatrD, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Glasgow, and late Fellow and 
Tutor of Merton College, Oxford. 


Cheap Edition, crown 8vo, price 4s 6d, cloth, red edges, 


TRINITY CHURCH SERMONS, by the Rev. 


WILLIAM PULSFORD, D.D., Glasgow. [Just ready. 





Glasgow: JAMES MACLEHOSE, Publisher to the University. 
London: MACMILLAN and Co. 
AN ENTIRELY NEW COPYRIGHT WORK, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “HELEN'S BABIES.” 


Now ready, in fcap. 8vo, fancy boards, price 2s. 


OTHER PEOPLE’S CHILDREN: 
A Sequel to *‘ Helen’s Babies.”’ 
By JOHN HABBERTON. 
Author of “ Helen's Babies,” “The Barton Experiment,” “Jericho Boad,” &c. 


This is an entirely New Work, published by special arrangement with the 
Author, and is copyright in the United Kingdom and the Colonies. 








GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS, the Broadway, Ludgate. 





Now ready, VOL. II., handsomely bound, imperial 4to, £4 4s. 


NOTES ON IRISH ARCHITECTURE. 
By the late Earl of DUNRAVEN. 
Edited by M. STOKES, Associate of the Scottish Society of Antiquaries. 


Illustrated with Forty-four large Photographs, and numerous Lithographs and 
Woodcuts, 


And accompanied by an Essay on Architectural Subjects by the Editor. 
With an Appendix contaicing several useful Tables and a Map. 
VOL. I, £4 4s. 





London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 





JUNE. 


Voyaging and Studying Round the 
World 


‘orld. 
harley Ross. By W. Chambers. 


Price 7d. 
JOURNAL for 





Syst ease"? 


Sir Walter Scott and his Dogs. By W. 
Chambers. 
Submarine Cables: their Manufacture. 


Life in St. Kilda. In Three Papers. Ring-Lore. 

The Ludicrous. Mother Goose. 
Poem—Sisters. Sunny Days on the Thames. 
The Twelfth Rig. In Six Chapters. Sea-Eggs. 


The Month: Science and Arts. 

Sicilian Brigandage. By W. Cham- 
bers. 

The LAST of the HADDONS. 


Vital Force. 
The Morale of Cricket. 
Hints to Bee-Keepers. 





thought...... One of the best conceived and most solidly reasoned works on the 
evidences produced in recent times.""—Nonconformist. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 





ust published, in 8vo, priee 7s 6d, cloth. 


J | 
AVAGE and CIVILISED RUSSIA. By “W. R.”| 


| 
' 

« A book that every one ought to read who cares to understand the influences 
which have been and still are at work to render Russia the most aggressive Power | 
in the world.”—Globe, 

“The book is valuable, as exhibiting Russia in the various stages of her develop- 
ment, savagery, subjection, triumph, and aggression. The prospects of an invasion 
of India are clearly set forth."—Morning Advertiser. | 

“Materials whereby to get a general verdict against the mendacity, ferocity, and | 
utter untrustworthiness of the Muscovite policy."—Notes and Queries. 

“A remarkable work, which even more laboriously than any of its predecessors 
lays bare the springs of Russian ambition.”—Rock. 

* The author takes an unfavourable view of Russian policy, and we camnot say 
that his view is not in substance correct. ‘Savage and Civilised Russia’ professes 





to be a handbook of the subject, and the various opinions of which it is mainly 
composed seem to have been carefully collected,’— Westminster Review. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. | 


By Mrs. NewMAN, Author of “ Too Late,” &c. 
Chapters 21-25. 
W. and R. CHamsBers, London and Edinburgh. 


PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 


Carriage paid to the Country on all Orders over 20s, 
The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices. 
THE VELLUM-WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER. 
Manufactured and Supplied only by 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER. 


Sample Packet sent post free for 24 stamps. 

DIE-SINKING, ILLUMINATING, and RELIEF-STAMPING 
done by the best Artists in the trade, at the lowest prices. 
SAMPLES of PAPERS and ENVELOPES sent post free. 

An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, with Prices of every requisite for the 
Library, Office, Club-room, Mess-room, and Schools, &c., &c., sent post free. 


192 FLED STREET, AND 1 & 2. CHANCERY LANE, E.O. 
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EDWARD STANFORDS NEW LIST. 





ya?s RELATING 10 THE EASTERN 
QUESTION. 


Scale, 50 miles to an inch; size, 44 inches by 30. 
ANFORD'S MAP of T Y in 
sTANFO? and her TRIBUTARY STATES; to- 
gether with el og of Russia, Austria, Turkey 
in Asia, and Persia, a8 are more immediately con- 
—y5 in the settlement of the Eastern Question, 
In Sheets, Coloured, 88; Mounted in Case, 12s 6d_ 





Scale, 50 miles to an inch; size, 40 inches by 27. 


-EASTERN EUROPE.—MAP 
souTH SOUTH-EASTERN PART of EUROPE. 
Including Tiflis, the Russian Military Station in the 
Caucasus, on the East ; Tunis, on the West; Egypt. 

on the South; and Vienna, on the North. Printed 
5 Colours. One Sheet, 6s; mounted in case, 9s. 


Size, 29 inches by 21. 


WSKY’S PICTURE-MAP of 
JANKON in EUROPE, the Black Sea, and Part 
a Turkey in Asia, with Views of the Entrance to 
Dardanelles, the Bosphorus, Stamboul, and 

} <n Printed in Colours. Price 1s; Mounted 


in Case, 3s. 


Scale, 80 miles to an inch ; size, 28 inches by 20. 


STANFORD'S POPULAR MAP of the 
SEAT of WAR in TURKEY in EUROPE and 
ASIA, and including Greece, the Black Sea, the 
adjacent Parts of Austria, Russia, &c.; extending 
to Vienna and Oracow on the North; Egypt, 
Cairo,and Suez on the South; the Sea 
on the East; and Venice, Rome, and Malta on 
the West. Coloured and Folded, 1s; Mounted in 
Case, 3s. 

No.2. TURKEY in EUROPE. Scale, 40 miles 
to an inch. Coloured and Folded, ls; Mounted 
in Case, 3s. 

No. 3. TURKEY in ASIA. Scale, 90 miles to an 
inch. Coloured and Folded,1s; Mounted in Case,3s. 

No. 4. TURKEY in EUROPE and ASIA. Two 
Maps. Coloured and Folded in One Cover, 2s; 
Mounted in One Case, 5s. 


SEAT of WAR in the EAST. 


Maps, hy JOHN ARROWSMITH. 
ae! in EUROPE. Scale, 40 miles to an 
ineh. 


Two 


TURKEY in ASIA. Scale, 55 miles to an inch. 


Coloured and Folded in One Cover, 5s; Mounted 
in One Case, 7s 6d. The Two Maps separately, 
Coloured Sheet, 3s each; Mounted in Case, 5s 
each. 


J 
URE and MACDONALD’S 
BIRD'S EYE VIEW from KURDISTAN of the 
SEAT of WAR in ASIA and EUROPE. Price, 
printed in Colours, 2s. 


Scale, about 9 miles to an inch. 


SHEET I. of STANFORD'S LARGE- 
SCALE MAP of the SEAT of WAR, ae 
the Country between Bucharest and ee 
the Lower Danube from Turnu to its Mou il- 
ways, Military Roads, Passes of the Balkans, &., 
&c., the Harbours of Kustendje, Varna, Burghas, 
Sizeboli, &c. (in a Jew days. 


Scale, 65 miles to an inch ; size, 28 inches by 20. 


PHYSICAL MAP of TURKEY in 
EUROPE and ADJACENT COUNTRIES, includ- 
ing the greater part of the Mediterranean and 
Black Seas, and extending to Tunis, Cairo, and 
Vienna. Specially Coloured to show the Plains, 
Hills, Mountains, Rivers, &. Coloured Sheet, 
2s 6d; Mounted in Case, 5s, 


Scale, 160 miles to an inch; size, 26 inches by 22. 
MAP ofthe ACQUISITIONS of RUSSIA 


in EUROPE and CENTRAL ASIA, from the 
Accession of Peter I. to 1876. By J. ARROWSMITH, 
Sheet, Coloured, 3s; Mounted in Case, 5s. 


Seale, 100 miles to an inch ; size, 22 inches by 15. 


MAPof CENTRAL ASIA. Constructed 
from the latest English and Russian Documents. 
By JOHN ARROWSMITH. With Additions and Cor- 
rections to the Present Time. Extending from 
Peshawur, in India, to Orenburg, on the limits of 
Evropean Russia; and from eheran, in Persia, 
to Chugucdak, on the Frontier of China, includ- 
ing all the Recent English and Russian Explana- 
tory and Military Surveys, &c. Coloured Sheet, 
33; Mounted in Case, 5s. 


TOURISTS’ BOOKS AND MAPS, 


Large post 8yo, cloth, with Map and numerous 
Illustrations, 12s. 


NORWAY. ae ROUGE NORWAY 
W. Matrieo WILLIAMS, 
FRAS- 73, p 4. of “Through Norway 
with a Knapsack,” “The Fuel of the Sun,” &. 
This volume presents the smoother aspects of 
Norwegian travelling experience, as obtainable by 
those who do not desire to to“rough it” with a koap- 
sack, but rather to see the best of Norway, with as 
much comfort and luxury as the country affords. 
It also incl in a and dable form, 


MAPS FOR ENGLISH TOURISTS. 


Just published, scale, three miles to an inch. 
ARGE SCALE RAILWAY and STATION MAP 
of ENGLAND and WALES. In 24 Sheets. Con- 
structed on the Basis of the Trigonometrical Survey. 

By ARROWSMITH. 

The Railways, with their names, and the names 
and of the stati are printed in ey thus 
making them very distinct. The 24 Sheets of the Map, 
being sold separately, will be found extremely con- 
venient and useful for tourists. Size of the complete 
Map, 114 inches by 128; price, plain, in case or port- 
folio, £1 5s; coloured, in case or portfolio, £1 18s; 
on cloth to fold, in case, coloured, £4 4s; 








some special chesrentions on the glaciation of Scan- 
dinavia, on general glacial phenomena, and on the 
modern concerning the extent and operation 
of ancient glaciers. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, with Frontispiece and Map, 6s. 


NORWAY.—THROUGH NORWAY 
with a KNAPSACK. A New and Improved 
Edition. With Notes on Recent Changes, Sug- 
gested by a Recent Revisit. By W. Matricu 
WILLIAMS, F.B.A.S., F.CS. 


Post 8vo, cloth, with Map. 


ALPS.—GUIDE to the UPPER 
ENGADINE. Translated from the German of 
M. CAVIEZEL. (Preparing. 


Fifth Edition, feap. 8vo, with Nine Maps and Three 
Panoramic Views, cloth, 6s. 


ENGLISH LAKES. — PRACTICAL 
GUIDE to the ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. By 
H. I. Jenkinson, F.B.GS., &. 

The Sections separately, each 1s 6d. 
KESWICK. With Map. Second Edition. 
WINDERMERE and LANGDALE. With Two 

Second Edition. 
GRASMERE ard ULLSWATER. With Two Maps- 
CONISTON, BUTTERMERE, and WASTWATER. 
With Three Maps. 
Also, a SMALLER PRACTICAL GUIDE to the 
ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICr. With Map, 1s 6d. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, with Map, 5s. 


ISLE of MAN.—PRACTICAL GUIDE 
to the ISLE of MAN. By H. I. JENKINSON, 
F.B.GS., &. 

Also, a SMALLER PRACTICAL GUIDE to the 

ISLE of MAN. With Map, 2s. 


Fcap. 8vo, cloth, with Frontispiece and Map, 5s. 


CARLISLE, &c.—PRACTICAL GUIDE 
to CARLISLE, GILSLAND, ROMAN WALL,and 
NEIGHBOURHUVOD. By H. I. JENKINSON, 
FRGS., &e, 

Also, a SMALLER PRACTICAL GUIDE. With 

Map, 28. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, with Frontispiece and Six Maps, 5s. 


ISLE of WIGHT.—PRACTICAL 
GUIDE to the = of WIGHT. By H, I. Jgn- 
KINSOY, F.B.G.S., 

Also, a sorry ‘PRACTICAL GUIDE to the 

ISLE of WIGHT. With Two Maps, 2s. 


New Edition (Season, 1877), crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 


LONDON GUIDE and MAP. How 
to Get from or to any part of London or its 
Suburbs, Public Buildings, Places of Worship, 
Exhibitions, Lastitations, Places of Amusement, 
&c., with Times, Fares, Prices of Admission, &c. 


Feap. 8yo, cloth, with Map and Two Plans, 2s. 


KENT.—TOURIST’S GUIDE to the 

COUNTY of KENT. Containing full Information 

concerning all its Favourite Places of Resort, both 

y the Coast and Inland. By G. PHILLIPS BEyAy, 
GS; 


Feap. 8yo, cloth, with Map and Plan, 2s. 


, 
SUSSEX.—TOURISTS’ GUIDE to the 
COUNTY of SUSSEX. Containing fall Informa- 
tion concerning all its favourite Places of Resort, 
both on the Coast and Inland. By G. F. CHAMBERS, 
F.R.A.S., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law ; 
Author of “A Handbook for Eastbourne,” &c. 

(Next week. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, with Map, 2s. 


RKSHIRE.—TOURISTS’ GUIDE to 
the WEST RIDING of YORKSHIRE. Containing 
full Information concerning all its principal Places 
of Resort and Interest. By G. PHILiies Bayan, 
F.GS8., | ed of “Handbook to the County of 
Kent,” [Next week. 


CHANNEL ISLANDS. — DALLY’S 
GUIDE to JERSEY and GUERNSEY; with 
Notes on their History, Geology, Climate, Agri- 
culture, ne - Third Edition, fcap. 8vo, cloth, 





with Maps, 3s 








on canvas, roller, and varnished, £4 14s 6d; on spring 
roller, £9 9s. Size of each Sheet, 20 inches by 28; 
price, plain, 1s; mounted ia case, 28 6d; coloured, 
1s 6d; mounted in case, 3s. 
ARLISLE, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Sunderland, 
Shields, Tynemouth, and | North to Berwick-on- 
Tweed.—See Sheets 1 and 2, LARGE ALE RAIL- 

WAY and STATION MAP of ENGLAND and 

WALES. Price 1s each plain, or 1s 64 coloured. 
NGLISH LAKE DISTRIOT, Lancaster, Pres’ 

‘4 Burnley, Accrington, &c.—See Sheet 4, LARGE 
SCALE RAILWAY and STATION MAP of ENGLAND 
and WALES. Price 1s plain, Is 6d coloured. 

EEDS, York, Bradford, Harrogate, &c., and Sur- 

rounding Oountry.—See Sheet 5, LARGE SCALE 

ee. and STATION MAP of ENGLAND and 
ALES. Price 1s plain, or 1s 6d coloured 

CARBOROUGH, Hull, Whitby, &c., ond Surround- 
‘ ing Country.—See Sheet 6, LARGE SCALE 
RAILWAY and STATION MAP of ENGLAND and 

WALES. Price 1s plain, or 1s 6d coloured. 

1. ORTH WALES.—See Sheets 7 and 8, LARGE 
L SCALE RAILWAY and STATION MAP of 
ENGLAND and WALES. Price 1s each plain, or 
1s 6d coloured. 
Ls: Manchester, Shrewsbury, Somaraaanen, 
Wigan, Bolton, Rochdale, Chester, &c., 
rounding Oountry.—See Sheet 8, LABGE *SOALE 
RAILWAY and STATION MAP of ENGLAND and 
WALES. Price 1s plain, or 1s 6d coloured. 
HEFFIELD, Huddersfield, Doncaster, Lichfeld, 
Derby. Leicester, Nottingham, &c., and Surround- 
ing Country.—See Sheet 9, LARGE SCALE RAILWAY 
and STATION MAP of ENGLAND and WALES. 
Price 1s plain, or 1s 6d coloured. 
I INCOLN, Griasby, Boston, Stamford, ae, 

4 Lynn, &e., and Surrounding Country.—See Shee 
10, LARGE SCALE RAILWAY and STATION MAP 
of ENGLAND and WALES. Price Is plain, or 1s 6d 
coloured. 

1 ROMER, eee. Great one, &c., and Sur- 

rounding Country.—See S ll andi. LARGE 
SCALEBAILWAY scdSTATION MAP of ENGLAND 
and WALES. Price 1s each plain, or ls 6d coloured. 
ooo. WALES.—See Sheets 12,13, and 14, LARGE 
SCALE RAILWAY and STATION MAP of 
ENGLANDenod WALES. Price ls each plain, or bs 64 
coloured, 
i ALVERN HILLS, Hereford, Worcester, Glouces- 
ter, &c., and Surrounding Country.—See Sheet 
14, LARGE SCALE RAILWAY and STATION MAP 
of ENGLAND and WALES. Price 1s plain, or ls 6d 
coloured. 
IRMINGHAM, Leamington, Rugby, Warwick, a 
ford, &c., and Surrounding Oountry.—See Shee 
9 and 15, LABGE SOALE RAIL WAY and STATION 
MAP of ENGLAND and WALES. Price ls each 
plain, or 1s 6d coloured. 

AMBRIDGE, Peterborough, Bedford, Bisho; 

Stortford, &c., and Surrounding ee 
Sheet 16, LARGE SCALE RAILWAY and STATION 
MAP of ENGLAND and WALES. Price 1s plain, or 
1s 6d coloured. 
pte Ipswich, Colchester, Harwich, &c 

and Surrounding Country.—See Sheet 17, LARGE 
SCALE RAILWAY & STATION MAP of ENGLAND 
and WALES. Price Is plain, or 1s 6d coloured. 

LFRACOMBE, Exeter, Torquay, &c.—See Sheet 19, 

LARGE SCALE RAILWAY and STATION MAP 
of ENGLAND and WALES. Price ls plain, or ls 6a . 
coloured. 

ATH, Bristol, Weston-super-Mare, Weymouth, 

Sidmouth, &c., and Surrounding Country.—See 
Sheet 20, LARGE SCALE RAILWAY and STATION 
MAP of ENGLAND and WALES. Price 1s each 
piain, or 1s 6d coloured 

RIGHTON, Worthing, Newhaven, Eastbourne, 

Guildford, Tunbridge, &c., and Surroundin 
Country.—See Sheet 22, LARGE ‘SCALE RAILWA 
and STATION MAP of ENGLAND and WALES. 
Price 1s plain, or 1s 6d coloured. 

“4 Folkstone, ny eer ay 1 
ings, Margate, Ram &c.—See Sheet 
LARGE SCALE RAILWA aes STATION MaP of 
ENGLAND and WALES. Price 1s plain, or Is 64 


coloured. 

ag ets Falmouth, Penzance, &c.—See Sheet. 
LARGE SCALE RAILWAY an and STATION 

MAP of ENGLAND and WALES. Price Is plaia, or 

1s 6d coloured. 

Any sheet or number of sheets to form special 
maps can be supplied, mounted, to order, in case or 
ou rollers. 

Catalogues containing Index Map may be had on 
application, or by post for one stamp. 


GUIDE-BOOKS and MAPS for TOURISTS.—EDWARD STANFORD has in Stock all the best Guide-Books and 


jon suitable for the British and Continental Traveller, ——s the Maps of the Government Surveys of England, France, aud Switzerlaud, Maps of Loudon 


its Envirous and the principal European Cities. Special Catal 


jogues gratis, or by post 1d. 
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HARRIET MARTINEAU’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
j N 
-_ 
WITH MEMORIALS = 
M 
By MARIA WESTON CHAPMAN. 3 
qT 
“‘A book of great interest."—TZimes. “ Interesting a as the record of an independent, hard-working carar,"" z 

“It is long since any book has been pees = 4 eagerly as ae ‘iate —Saturday Review. 
biography.’......One of the most remarkable books which we have seen for a ong a | 
time, and serves to make the year memorable in this branch of literature."— | _ A exoeodingly frank book wn i ae ony reene g 
um, 
“ Will be read with immense interest.”"—Daily News. graphies of our time."—Spectator. on 
7 
D 
7 . 

RENAISSANCE in ITALY: the Revival of Learning; the On cho 2th May (One Hhiitingh, Wo. te. 5 
Fine Arts. By JoHN ADDINGTON SymonDs, Author of “An Introduction to the Study of Dante,” : Bot 
“Studies of the Greek Poets,” and ‘Sketches in Italy and Greece.” 2 vols. 8vo, 32s. . THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE *, 

FOR JUNE. = 
SECOND EDITION. With Illustrations by Gzore@s Du MAuRrIER and 
e ° FRANK DIOKSEE. 
STUDIES of the GREEK POETS. First Series. B Pach 


Joun ADDINGTON SyMmonps, M.A., Author of “ Renaissance in Italy,” “Sketches in Italy and Greece.” 

Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. EREMA; OR, My FATHER'S Sw. i an —— 
onesmenniseineenann tion.) Chap. 34. Shoxford. 35. The Sexton. 

Simple Question. 37. Some Answer to it. a ; 


LECTURES on POETRY delivered at OXFORD. With | govce sx van. < 
r 
the 
anc 


Poems. By Sir Francis Hastrnes DOYLE, Bart., Professor of Poetry in the University of Oxford. Large | Opema AND THE CRUCIFIX. 

















crown 8y0, 9s. Lizziz's BARGAIN. Part IL. 
“ Will be read with interest and profit, far beyond the limits of University criticism. The Oxford Professor | 1g rag Moon DEAD? 
of Poetry has done well in attaching to his lectures verses from his own pen."—Daily Telegraph. Ave MARIA. (A Breton Legend.) By Alfred Austi 
“ These ‘Lectures on Poetry ' attest the author's right to the Chair which he so worthily fills, and students Canivi. (With an Illustration. Chap. 37 The for 
of poetry will find them of infinite service."—J/orning Post. Crisis Approaching. 38. The Supreme Moment. els 
39. The Hand of Fate. the 
FLOTSAM and JETSAM: Rhymes Old and New. By an¢ 
ALFRED DometT, Author of “ Ranolf and Amohia.” Square 16mo, price 7s. des 
SMITH, ELDER, AND 00.’8 POPULAR Tt 
A DREAM of the GIRONDE; and other Poems. By LIBRARY. are 
EVELYN PyNE. Fecap, 8v0, 6s. (This day. Handy Volumes, printed in clear bold type, on good the 
age mes paper. wh 
LAST ESSAYS on CHURCH and RELIGION. By Matthew | comprising works by some of the most eminent no 
ARNOLD. With a Preface. Crown 8vo, 7s. modern Writers, including the Bronte Sisters, W. acc 
M. THACKERAY, GzeOrGE ELioT, CHARLES READE, arr 
ANTHONY TROLLOPS, Mrs. GASKELL, E. Lyxw Lintow, tha 


NEW EDITION. 
_ KaTHARINE S. Macguor, Leigh Hunt, WILKIE fici 
The HAND of ETHELBERTA: a Comedy in Chapters. CoLLIns, Homme Lex, ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN, the cot 
By Tomas Harpy, Author of ‘‘Far from the Madding Crowd," &c., &. New and Cheaper Edition. | aurnor of “JoHN HALIFAX,” HAMILTON Alpé, the 
ith Six Illustrations, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. / 
AUTHOR of “THz Rosk-GARDEN,” &c. q 





NEW EDITION. 


SHAKESPEARE COMMENTARIES. By Dr. G. G. Gervinus, NEW VOLUME, feap. 8yo, 2s 64. pi 


Fretumee at Heidelberg. Translated, under the Author's superintendence, by F. E. BUNN&TT. New and 4 a 
— thoroughly res by the Translator. With a Preface by F. J. FuRNI{vaLl, Esq. Demy CHRONICLES OF DUSTYPORE: the 


























pamag Oo bot 
A STORY OF ANGLO-INDIAN LIFE. a 
“ There is, of course, no osmuhy to formally recommend such a well-known work. We merely say that " hin 
Mr. Furnivall’s Introduction gives it a new value.” — Westminster Review. By the AUTHOR of “ WHEAT AND TARES," &¢. 
“It is to the pages of the learned Gervinus that the lovers of Shakespeare should go, if they want to see an pro 
. intellectual apotheosis of his genius.''—Daily Telegraph. the 
the 
NEW VOLUME, fcap. 8vo, Pictorial Boards, 23. a 
NEW NOVELS. -" 
- ISEULTE. iy 
HEAPS of MONEY. By W. E. Norris. 2 vols. asa. | pywe avruon of “Véus," “Tux Horm vv Patt — 
“ The story is well told."—Ashenzum. St. JEAN,” &. 
‘A deeply interesting story. Its refined tone, delicate humour, and graceful style will satisfy the most the 
fastidious taste."—Court Journal, rol 
ca REASONABLE SERVICE. wy 
PHYLLIS: a Novel. 3 vols. CThte day 
— =" By W. Pace Roserts, M.A., Vicar . Bye, Suffolk, } 
_—— Author of * Law and Go the 
: Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 63. s 
MARJORIE BRUCE’S LOVERS. By Mary Patrick. 2 PA te AAS he it 
vole. {In the press. in | 
ee By the same Author. of 
MASSTON: a Story of these Modern Days. By A. LAW AND GOD. bis 
J. DUFFIELD and W. H. PoLLocK. 2 vols. [Jn the press. Fourth Edition. Orown 8vo, 5s. hay 
hea 
bui 
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